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alternately on the heads of its three young 
occupants. The eldest was a dark girl of 
eighteen ; the two others were fair : one with 
rich golden hair, the other with wavy brown ; 
and neither had, as yet, numbered seventeen 
summers. They were all three busily occupied ; 
Beatrice, the eldest, was copying some music, 
and the two others were drawing. There was 
little conversation, for their thoughts were 
concentrated on their several employments. 
There was a ring at the door ; and a minute 
afterwards the servant annoimced " Miss 
Herbert." 

** Oh, Ida ! " cried the golden-haired Lottie, 
" I am so glad to see you. I was just thinking 
of you. You know the old proverb, * Think 
or speak of a certain person and he is sure to 
appear.' " 

** No, now that is not at all compliment- 
ary," returned Ida, kissing her. " You should 
say, * Speak of an angel and you will hear the 
rustle of his wings.' That is much prettier : 
is it not. Miss Curlywigs ?" turning to Fanny. 

** Decidedly ! and more poetical, too ; so I 
shall adopt it in future : that is * a wrinkle' for 
me, as you always say. But do sit down and 
tell us the news." 

" Yes," interrupted Beata, " I want to know 
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how the pic-nic is getting on ; how many peo- 
ple are going, and will there be any dancing P" 

"Which question am I to answer first?" 
asked Ida, laughingly. " I will begin with 
the last. We have hired old Matthew the 
fiddler, and we shall have a glorious dance, 
I hope. There will be, I think, about forty 
people: several are coming from Longleigh, 
the other side of the downs. Oh, I hope it 
will be a fine day!" 

But while they are chatting on merrily with 
their friend, I must tell you something of the 
three young girls before us ; for you must not 
imagine that they are sisters. Beatrice Len- 
nox was the daughter of a gentleman whose 
business obliged him to pass most of his time 
abroad. His family consisted of three sons 
and two daughters, and they lived near the 
large town of Monckton, in Dorsetshire. Bea- 
trice, the younger of the two girls, was very 
delicate, and it was decided that she must live 
for a year or two in some warm place by the 
sea-side. She therefore entered the family 
of Mr. Scott, a lawyer, living at the little vil- 
lage of Hemdale, on the English Channel; 
and she had been there for two years at the 
time my story begins: those two years had 
passed very happily and quietly a^«c^> m 
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studying, riding, walking, and in the society of 
her two young friends. Fanny Powell was the 
daughter of a Welsh clergyman. She had only 
one brother, who was much older than herself; 
and, as may be imagined, she was a little 
spoilt. The life and soid of the home in the 
little mountain village, bright as a sunbeam 
and merry as a cricket, no one ever crossed 
her will; and fortunate was it that her dis- 
position was too good to be spoiled. Fearing 
that their darling child would suffer from 
being so much indulged, Mr. and Mrs. Powell 
resolved to send her from home, to finish her 
education. In early life Mr. Powell and Mr. 
Scott had been at College together, and still 
corresponded ; so the former applied to his old 
friend, asking him if he would receive Fanny 
to be educated with his daughter. The result 
was, that Fanny Powell was installed as a 
member of Mr. Scott's household, which con- 
sisted of two boys and a girl ; the boys, Charlie 
and Ernest, were abroad at school, and Lottie 
Scott had masters at home. The two years 
that had passed had done much towards im- 
proving the characters of the three young 
girls; Beata, gentle and quiet, with dove-like 
eyes, and low, sweet voice, like the murmurings 
of distant waters, had softened the high spirit 
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of Fanny, and had instilled somewhat of her 
sweetness into both. She was one of those 
gentle beings whose very footsteps seem to 
breathe of love and kindness, and whose whole 
lives consist in a thorough forgetfulness of 
self, in contributing to the comfort of others, 
and who shed everywhere around them a spirit 
of light and gladness. How many may not 
be influenced by the power of a loving and 
gentle mind, and how powerfiil is the force 
of example! Do not let us think that, be- 
cause our lot in life is only a common one, 
and we ourselves seem but of little conse- 
quence, that our influence can harm no one : 
but little do we know the many that we are 
influencing, and probably shall not, until the 
last great day; and if we cause a brother 
to step aside, ever so little, from the nar- 
row but heavenward track, what will be our 
feelings then ? " Kind words awaken kind 
echoes," is a beautiful saying ; and how often 
have we not an opportunity of finding its 
truth! A kind look, or even a smile, costs 
nothing ; and yet how often do they seem like 
balm to a worn and sorrowing heart ! Let us 
strive, then, to lead such a life, that we may be 
an example to others, " a city set on a hill which 
camiot be hid,'* a burning and a Blmmig\i^\.. 
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Verily life is " a sacred burden," and it should 
be borne solemnly. 

" Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal you win." 

But to return to my story. 

" I have some news to tell you, Ida dear,'' 
said Fanny, after they had talked a long time 
about the projected pic-nic to Carlingsford 
Castle. "I had a letter from home to-day, 
and what do you think P Harold is coming ! 
Isn't it immensely jolly P You know I was to 
leave soon, so Harold is coming to fetch me ; for 
I am far too precious to travel to Wales alone : 
some one would be sure to run off with me, and 
then .... I dare not think of the number of 
advertisements and rewards, &c. &c." 

" I never saw any one like you, Fanny," said 
Beata, interrupting her ; " you woidd talk for 
hours about nothing at all, I do believe." 

" I do not see very well how I am to perform 
that feat as long as you are by me to interrupt 
me in all my pet speeches. Isn't it a shame, 
Ida? directly I begin to be the least imaginative 
or poetical, in comes Beata with her put-down 
speeches ! Bah ! I wouldn't be so matter-of- 
fact for something. I tell you always, you dar- 
ling," she went on, whilst kissing her, " if you 
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were poetical you'd be perfect : it only wants 
tliat little finishing stroke to your character to 
make you the grandest woman of the age you 
live in." 

" And yet you always say that you hate per- 
fect people ; so I think I would rather be as I 
am than lose your love." 

" Beata complimentary ! That is something 
new ! It was what people call ' a very pret- 
tily-turned sentence.' But I must to business, 
friends," she continued, — " I never finished my 
news : Harold is coming to-morrow, so that he 
will be in time for the pic-nic ; and Mrs. Scott 
said that he must stay here a little time. Isn't 
it kind of her?" 

" Very kind ; and I dare say you are very 
pleased," said Ida. " But I really must go ; I 
have been here more than an hour, so good-bye. 
I suppose I shall not see you till the day after 
to-morrow, so mind you are in time. We all 
meet at twelve o'clock, remember. By-by.' " 

And away she ran down the road, and was 
soon out of sight. A good-tempered face peeped 
round the door at the girls, who were talking 
and laughing rather noisily, and a merry voice 
inquired the meaning of all this " hubbub." 

" Why, papa dear," said Lottie, " how can 
we be quiet when there is to be sucb. «. yiQ^ 
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pic-nic the day after to-morrow ? We are all 
nearly crazy at the thought of it." 

" Little things amuse little minds/' remarked 
Mr. Scott, laughingly. 

** Now you know as well as possible, you 
tiresome papa, that you are looking forward to 
it quite as much as we are. I hope it will be 
fine ; do you think it will, papa dear ?" 

" Certainly, dear, if it does not rain," Mr* 
Scott answered. 

" Papa, how you delight in teasing me ! " 

" I will go and see what the glass says for 
himself," said Fanny; and away she rushed 
(for she never walked quietly if she could help 
it) into the hall, to look at the weather-glass. 
"I prophesy that it will be a very fine day, for 
the glass stands so high ! " she exclaimed, with 
a beaming face, on returning ; and humming a 
galop, she danced round the room, till she sud- 
denly brought herself to a stand-still before 
Mr. Scott. 

" You little madcap," he said, stroking her 
hair, " I wonder if you will ever be steady ! I 
think it will take a great deal 'of sorrow and 
care to make you quiet, and not so like a kitten 
running after its tail." 

" Oh, some day you will see me with a face a 
yard long, and with a stately step walking to 
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meet you, instead of numing. Oh, dear, I shall 
be very much changed then ! " 

He looked down tenderly into her face, and 
said, more to himself than to any one present, 
"God grant that you may never have much 
care or trouble, dear child, for I do not think 
you could bear it." 

" Why not ?" asked Fanny. 

" Because you are not self-relying enough ; 
you depend so much on other people." 

** But I can't depend on myseK, for I always 
feel when I do that I am trusting to a broken 
reed. I always like to have other people's 
opinion. However," she continued, seriously, 
" if I ever do have trouble, I trust that strength 
will be given me to bear it as I ought." 

" Yes, dearest, it will, I do not doubt. But 
tell me," he went on, " when does your brother 
comeP" 

" To-morrow, by the evening coach. How I 
wish it were the time! — tum-ti, tum-ti," and she 
was away again dancing, and leaving Mr. Scott 
still thinking of her words, until the last echo 
of her light footsteps had died away. 

Light-hearted little thing as she was, few 
would have imagined the depth of thought, 
and trusting faith and love, that lay hidden in 
that child-like form, or the support she would 
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be in the hour of need. She had always been 
treated as a fondly-loved child, the pet and joy 
of the household, and as such she could not 
think she possessed those qualities of fimmess 
and endurance which she admired in others : 
but they only slumbered, and needed the touch 
of affiction to bring them out in their real 
beauty : like the beautiful flower which yields 
a perfume only when crushed. 

But I do not wish you, dear reader, to think 
that Fanny is perfection. No, no; she is no 
heroine, who always does just what is right, 
and at exactly the right time : she is human, 
and as such is liable to human failings. Her 
education and associations had given her a deep 
feeling, which I can hardly call religion ; for 
she was not a real, earnest Christian : but she 
was earnestly praying, and striving to become 
one ; and to keep in that narrow, beaten track, 
which at last leads the pilgrim to the desired 
haven. The prayer seems long before it is 
answered; but an answer will come at last, 
Fanny: so pray on, nothing doubting. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Here it is coining, and that is him on the 
top ! Don't you see? — the one with the wide- 
awake. Oh, you dear old Harold ! " And she 
ran down the steps to meet her brother as he 
descended from the coach. He was a tall, 
gentlemanly-looking man, of about two-and- 
twenty ; with bright blue eyes and wavy hair, 
like his sister's. He kissed her affectionately, 
and then went to speak to Mr. and Mrs. Scott, 
who were on the lawn ready to welcome their 
visitor. After the usual questions about the 
journey, &c., Fanny said, "Harold, dear, I 
must introduce you to Lottie and Beata." 

" I have heard a great deal of you both," he 
said, while shaking hands with them; "my 
sister constantly speaks of you in her letters, 
and I am glad to make the acquaintance of 
friends who have been so kind to her." 

" Fanny, dear, you had bettex eiio^ ^cwa 
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brother his room," interrupted Mrs. Scott ; " tea 
will soon be ready, and then you can talk as 
much as you like." 

" May we have it out of doors ? Do say yes, 
it is such a lovely evening." 

Mrs. Scott nodded her acquiescence ; and in 
about a quarter of an hour they had all as- 
sembled beneath the elm-tree, and were talking 
and laughing, and eating very busily. After 
tea they went down on the shore for a walk, 
where they met Ida Herbert, who joined their 
party, and returned with them to Lillbrook 
Cottage. The evening passed pleasantly and 
happily away. The three girls sang and played 
well, as did also Miss Herbert ; and Harold had 
a glorious bass voice, so deep and rich, and yet 
BO soft and tender. 

" Oh, how much we shall miss you two 
girls ! " exclaimed Mrs. Scott. " I am sure I 
do not know how we shall get on without you. 
Do you know, my dear," she said, turning to 
her husband, " Beata says that she must leave 
us next week?" 

" Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it. What 
obliges you to go so soon P I was hoping you 
would stay a month or two longer." 

" I had a letter from mamma to-day, and 
she said that as Jenny was going abroad to 
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Germany, she wished me to accompany her. 
Papa will take us, as he goes to Turkey." 

" How long do you mean to remain?" 

" About six months, I think. Mamma knows 
a German lady at Bonn, with whom we are to 
live, and who is to travel with us." 

" How I envy you ! " exclaimed Lottie ; " and 
how dull I shall be without you and Fanny I 
Oh, dear, I hope you will come and see me, 
Ida, or I am sure I shall get hypochondriacal." 

" Oh, certainly : I will do the best I can to 
cheer you," answered Ida; "but I am afraid 
bad will be the best. But let us not think of 
parting imtil the time comes : so go and sing 
that pretty new song of yours, like a good 
girl." 

At ten o'clock they all separated, and many 
heads peered out into the twiKght of the sum- 
mer night to judge what weather it would be 
on the morrow. 

" Fine, I think," said Mr. Scott, as he drew 
down the window-blind. And so it was : the 
sun shone brightly, and the birds sang gaily, 
as the carriage containing Mr. and Mrs. Scott, 
the three girk and Harold, dashed along the 
road to the Castle ; away past the little lake, into 
which the willows bent their graceful branches, 
and which reflected the blue sky, cloudless ^sA 
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unruffled as its own bosom; tlirougli the elm 
avenue ; then on up the hill, from whence you 
had a splendid view of the sea dancing in the 
sunlight, and of the rocky coast, which spread 
for miles and miles away into the blue distance. 
On the other side rose the downs, fresh and 
green in their summer beauty, and across these 
our friends must pass. At last, before them 
rose the old Castle, with its ivy-covered battle- 
ments, massive gateway, and deep moat; and 
in a few moments they had alighted from the 
carriage, and were in the midst of a merry 
group. 

" The dinner is to be laid in the old court- 
yard," said Ida Herbert, after the general 
greeting was over. " Come, Beata, and help us 
lay it out." And away they ran, and were soon 
deep in the discussion of whether it were better 
to put the veal pie at the top or bottom of the 
cloth, and so on; while the yoimger girls 
gathered flowers and ferns to decorate the 
dishes. 

" * Much against my will, I am bidden to call 
you to dinner,' " said Ida, coming out to those 
who were awaiting the summons, and mean- 
while sunning themselves on the slope. 

"Why against your will. Miss Herbert?" 
asked Harold. 
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" Because I think it a pity that anything so 
pretty should be destroyed. Look, now, does it 
not look nice P and then, in a few minutes there 
will not be a vestige left of all our skill and 
care ! " 

" * All things bright and fair must fade,' " said 
Harold ; " and I suppose the cooks would not 
feel very much flattered if the people were only 
to stand and stare at the viands which they 
have dressed." 

"Now make yourself useful, Mr. Harold," 
said Fanny, running up ; " there's no time for 
you and Ida to stand there flirting." 

The dinner was much the same as others of 
the kind. I will not trouble you with a descrip- 
tion of it ; no doubt, dear reader, you can fill it 
up for yourself. You have some recollections of 
sunny days passed in the merry greenwood, or 
among some picturesque ruin — days which stand 
out as a bright spot in your memory. Just such 
a day was the one I am writing of; a bright, 
free, merry day, with plenty of laughing at 
others' mishaps — ^aye, and plenty of flirting, too. 
At tea-time they all reassembled, and then be- 
gan what the young people had been looking 
forward to, — the dancing. Old Matthew the 
fiddler, perched on an old ruined wall, played 
away right merrily ; whilst the dancers whirled 
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and twirled througli the galop and waltz, or 
walked through the stately formal quadrille and 
lancers. 

"Where is Fanny?" anxiously asked Mrs. 
Scott of Beata: " have you seen her P " 

" No, I have not for a long time. The last 
thing I saw her do, was to run up the steps of 
the keep with Connie Hythe : perhaps she is 
there now; I will go and see." 

" I will accompany you," said Harold Powell, 
with whom she had been dancing. " I must 
go and see if my wild sister has committed 
suicide by hurling herself headlong down," 

Ah! it is well for you, Harold, to pretend 
an anxiety for your sister — ^you, who know her 
wandering habits so well, and that at that pre- 
sent moment perhaps she was only lost in rap- 
ture at the contemplation of some grand old 
ruin. I very much question if you would have 
gone if Beata had stayed below. 

They have arrived at the top, and look abroad 
over the lovely country that lies in the imcer- 
tain light of the setting sun. Overhead the 
clouds are floating, catching their varied hues 
from the great orb that is fast disappearing 
behind the down, to the west ; away to the east 
they gaze out on the far-ofi* deep-blue sea, while 
merry voices, and peals of laughter are borne 
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up to them from the court-yard below. They 
stood there for a long time talking, while lean- 
ing over the battlements, and quite forgetting 
all else in the charm of each other's conversation. 
By and by the moon, " pale empress of the sil- 
ver night," rose from the sea; and then, how 
vividly did the words of Byron come to their 
mind! 

^ And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 
Which sofben'd down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up. 
As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries. 
Leaving that heautiful which still was so. 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship," &c. 

For a time the scene seemed too beautiful 
even for words ; but afterwards they talked of 
old ruins in general, and this one in particular, 
until Beata suddenly remembered Fanny. 

** What shall I do ? I have quite forgotten 
Fanny P* she exclaimed. 

" Oh ! she is sure to be quite safe ; for she 
often wanders like this, and does not even care 
to be disturbed. She likes to go alone, and 
look at anything she saw when with her com- 
panionsy and which pleased her. And bedde^^ 

c 
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I want you to look at tlie shadows of the trees; 
Are they not beautiful P And how lo^y that 
old ivy-covered doorway looks ! " 

Harold then talked of Wales, its beautiful 
scenery, its wild and rugged mountains, and 
his own mountain-home. And so happily did 
the time pass, that they were quite astonished 
when, on descending, they foimd all assembled, 
and ready for departure, with the exception of 
Fanny and Constance Hythe : they went in all 
directions to find them ; and at last Miss Fanny 
and her friend appeared, laughing at what they 
called their adventure. 

" Such fun we have had, Beata dear ! " she 
exclaimed, going up to her. " We went to the 
wood, a little way from here, and we came to 
such a lovely little brook; and as we were 
rather warm, we sat down beside it ; and then 
we took off our shoes and stockings, and walked 
about in it ; and then it began to grow dark, 
and we went the wrong way, and lost our- 
selves ; and we thought we should be like the 
children in the wood, and that you would dis- 
cover us to-morrow, covered with leaves ; only, 
fortunately, we heard your voices, and were 
saved from that melancholy catastrophe." 

^* Don't be such a monkey ! " was Beata's 
laughing reply. " But have you seen Lottie P" 
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Fanny nodded her head knowingly, and 
said, " I think she has lost herself also : but 
never mind, she has some one to take care of 
her, and is not ^a hunprotected female,' like 
Connie and I were. It is my opinion that some 
people are in love with some people." And with 
this wise and pithy remark she departed, leav- 
ing Beata to wonder what she meant. In a few 
moments Lottie returned, accompanied by a 
young man from Longleigh, and was instantly 
assailed by Fanny with the exclamation of, 
"Would I be such a little flirt? No, not for 
worlds ! '* 

" Now, don't chaff me," answered Lottie. 
" I dare say you are quite as bad." 

"Am I? "Well, Connie to-day has been 
my young man; and I'd a great deal rather 
have her than that stupid, insipid Mr. Stone." 

" He is a very nice man, and you shan't say 

cl • • • . 

" There, there ! I don't want to argue with 
you. I dare say you find him delightfully 
agreeable, charming, and a variety of other ad- 
jectives ; but, you know, ' what is one man's 
meat is another man's poison:' so you may 
keep Mr. Stone for me. I assure you I have 
not one atom of romance in my composition ; 
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80 you will find no sympathy from me/* And 
she turned away laughing. 

In a few minutes they were all in the carriage. 
" Good night/' said every one ; and away they 
rolled. There was not much talking going 
home, for they were all tired from the day's 
exertion; and even Fanny was quiet, and 
seemed lost in thought : though of what she 
was thinking, none knew. I doubt if she knew 
herself: though she could think, and deeply, 
too ; for beneath her merry exterior there beat 
a loving, honest, and noble heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The days that followed, passed pleasantly along, 
too quickly for all parties. The mornings were 
spent in rambling on the sea-shore, or in ex- 
cursions to the many lovely places in the vici- 
nity. Those little homely pic-nics, as Fanny 
called them, were very enjoyable : to sit on the 
downs, and feel the fine fresh air fanning their 
cheeks, and look at the glorious view of the 
ever-changing sea, that gKttered and shone in 
the sunlight, and Ksten to the song of the bird 
and hum of the insect, were pleasure and luxury 
enough, even without the addition of loving 
and beloved companions. And in the after- 
noon, when it was too warm to walk, they 
would all sit beneath the ehn in the garden by 
the tiny brooklet, which kept up a running 
accompaniment to their conversation ; and the 
girls would work, while Harold read aloud. It 
was two or three evenings before the day fixed 
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for their departure, and they were all sitting 
in the cool shade, while Harold was reading 
some of Longfellow's poems. Occasionally he 
stopped to talk about the piece he was reading, 
and in one of these pauses Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
joined the group. 

"So, so! you are reading poetry to young 
ladies ! Very dangerous work ! Don't you find 
it so?'' said Mr. Scott, merrily. "What are 
you reading P Don't let us interrupt you." 

" I was reading Evangelhie,^^ Harold an- 
swered. "You know it, of course?" 

" Yes ; a pretty poem : go on with it." And 
he read on, till he came to those lines when 
Evangeline addresses Gabriel in these words, — 

" Gabriel ! be of good cheer ! for if we love one another, 
Nothing in truth can harm us, whatever mischances 
may happen." 

He raised his head and looked at Beata. 
Her work was dropped, and she was looking 
out far beyond him, lost in thought : but her 
dream was broken when he ceased ; and sud- 
denly lowering her eyes, she met his earnest 
gaze, while he repeated slowly, — " If we love 
one another, nothing in truth can harm us, 
whatever mischances may happen." She 
blushed ; and began working again, while he 
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continued his reading. And let me tell my 
readers now, that Harold had not been 
thrown in gentle Beata's company for more 
than a week without finding out all her ex- 
cellencies, and loving her for them. Yes, he 
was beginning to love her with all his great, 
noble heart; but he would not tell her of 
it, he determined, imtil he was able to offer 
her a home, which he hoped would be in two 
or three years' time, when he had been or- 
dained. And Beata? that tell-tale blush re- 
vealed her secret that she was striving to keep, 
even from herself: but hour by hour it grew 
upon her, as she marked how noble, and manly, 
and yet gentle he was. And while she was 
sitting there, half-dreaming, listening to the 
sound of that dear voice, she repeated to 
herself, — 

" The sea hath its pearls, 

The heaven hath its stars. 

But my heart, my heart, 

My heart, hath its love." 

The last line of the poem was read, and 
Harold laid down the book. 

" Isn't it pretty?" said Fanny, looking up 
with tears in her eyes. " How good she was ! 
I wish I were like her ! Beata puts me in 
mind of her — so gentle and good." 
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" Hush, dearest ! '* said Beata, blushing ; 
" it 's rather uncomfortable to be praised 
before one's fece." 

" It is very pretty/* said Mrs. Scott. " I 
like Longfellow very much, though many peo- 
ple cry him down ; but there is a good moral 
tone through all his poems that I like." 

" Mamma ! *' exclaimed Lottie, " let us go 
to Holmewood Dell to-morrow; it is the last 
day Beata and Fanny will be with us, and we 
aU want to spend it there: so, couldn't we 
have one of our little pic-nics there, and you 
and papa come too ? And it will be delightful ! 
Do say yes." 

" Certainly, dear ! " her mother answered ; 
** if it is a fine day, it will be very pleasant." 

" Do you remember when we went sand- 
eelingp" asked Lottie. 

" Yes! wasn't it jolly fun ?" answered Fanny. 
" Harold, listen, because I am going to tell 
you something, and not sit there staring into 
vacancy." 

" What does your ladyship desire me to do P" 
he replied. 

" To listen to me, if you please. I want to 
instruct your mind. You don't know what 
sand-eeling is, and I will tell you; for we 
never have it in Wales. Mr. Scott, and all 
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of us, went one day such a long walk along 
the sand, and then he had a krge-pronged 
fork, with which he digs in the sand ; and by 
and by little silvery things would wriggle, 
wriggl© 'y ^^^ tten they were gone — and they 
are so quick — and we had to catch them : but, 
of course, we did not, for we were slow ; and 
we arrived at home with three sand-eels in 
a very large basket, which we had foolishly 
thought we could fill before we started." 

" I see," he said, laughingly, " that you 
have not forgotten your old habit of spinning 
long yams — a very bad habit. Miss Fanny 
Powell, and one that I shall endeavour, as is 
my duty, to break you of. I shall turn school- 
master, and keep a rod, and try to keep you 
in order, when you go home." 

" I don't think you will succeed," said 
Lottie ; " no one can keep her in order here, 
except Beata." 

" People that live in glass-houses should 
not throw stones, Miss Charlotte Scott," said 
Fanny. 

The morning was bright and pleasant for 
their intended excursion, and very much they 
enjoyed their ramble through Holmewood DeU. 
It was a lovely spot, away from the bustle and 
noise of the world ; so quiet and lonely. On 
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one side it sloped down to the sea, and was 
bounded on the other by rocks, from which, in 
days gone by, the land, which now formed the 
dell, had slipped: huge moss-covered stones 
were scattered in all directions; the groimd 
was carpeted with wild flowers, and trees and 
shrubs formed a pleasant shade to the wan- 
derers. The three girls stole away to have 
their last talk together, leaving Harold and 
Mr. Scott imder the tree where they had 
dined. The spot the girls chose for their 
resting-place was at the foot of a large rock, 
sheltered by trees ; a tiny brook gurgled on its 
way to the sea, which stretched blue and wide 
before them, till it seemed lost in the sky. 
The bright sun shone down on it, and "the 
white-sailed ships tossed merrily" on its 
bosom. 

" How very lovely it is here ! '' said Beata, 
on reaching this place, and throwing herself 
on the grass. " Oh, how sorry I am to leave 
it all! the dear old place!'' 

" But you will see lovelier places than this 
in Germany,'' said Lottie. 

" Perhaps so ; but never any I shall like so 
well, for none will have the associations that 
every place has here to me, and it is for them 
that I love every inch of ground in Hem- 
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dale. I wish those two years would come over 
again. I wonder if I shall ever be so happy 
again!" 

" I wish we knew what would be our fates. 
I wonder what they will be ! " said Lottie. 

"No," replied Beata, "don't let us wish 
that ; think how unhappy we should be if the 
veil of the future were lifted, and we saw what 
troubles and trials each of us have to go 
through before we reach our journey's end. 
Oh ! it is very.merciftd of our Father to keep 
the veil drawn ; from how much care does it 
not save us!" 

" Yes, it is best to rely on Him only for the 
future," said Fanny, softly. " Do you re- 
member that pretty hynm, Beata dear? — 

'Father, I know that all my life 

Is portioned out by Thee, 
And the changes that will surely come 
I do not fear to see : 
But I ask Thee for a present mind intent on pleasing 
Thee.* " 

" It is in that spirit, darling," replied Beata, 
" that we ought to meet the future. Changes 
will come, but if we ask for grace to meet those 
changes, we shall not fear to see them." 

There was a pause, which was broken by 
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Lottie asking her two friends to write very 
often to her. 

"Certainly," said Fanny; "only I don't 
think I shall have much to say : in our hum- 
drum village life there are no incidents worth 
relatiQg. What will it matter to you, whether 
Betty Jones's son has run away to the works, or 
Jim Griffiths going to marry Nancy Morgan, 
and so on? It interests us in the village, for we 
know all the people, but I don't think it is par- 
ticularly edifying to anybody else : so look out 
for very dull letters from me. But Beata's let- 
ters will be really worth having, for she de- 
scribes so well, and she will be passiag through 
so many countries that she will have plenty to 
tell us. Mind, dear, you write often, and don't 
forget little Fanny;" and the girl threw her 
arms affectionately round her friend. 

" As though I should, darling ! You and 
Lottie will ever be my dearest friends, I hope, 
whatever happens ; and when I return you 
must both come and stay with me." 

" Won't that be delightful ! And you must 
come and stay with me, too, up among our dear 
old Black Mountains ; and we'll have such 
stunning rides and walks ! Oh ! I wish it 
were this time next year, for you must come in 
the summer : then, perhaps, we can have a pic- 
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nic or two. But how dull I shall be till then, 
for there is nobody living near Penknd that 
I care a pin about." 

" And I shall be duU, too/' said Lottie, sadly: 
** but I certainly have Ida, and she's a host in 
herself, for she is so merry." And thus they 
chattered on, till they heard Mr. Scott calling 
them to return. 

They walked home for the most part in si- 
lence, for, now that the separation was so near, 
they felt very sad, and disinclined to talk. On 
their arrival they foimd Ida Herbert waiting to 
bid her friends good-bye, and after tea they all 
went out on the shore, and walked by the light 
of the bright August moon till ten o'clock, 
when they separated. 

The next morning Beata, Harold, and 
Fanny, left by the early coach, which took 
them to the large town of Ampton, at which 
place they parted, — ^Beata to go to her home in 
Dorsetshire, Fanny and Harold to continue 
their long journey to Breconshire. And thus 
parted those three young girls, with sorrow- 
ful hearts and tearftd eyes : life and all its plea- 
sures and pains lay before them, but keenly 
did they feel the separation, for it seemed as 
though the first link in the chain of life was 
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snapped : but there is One above to whom we 
may consign them. 

"Be with them, Lord, where'er they go ; 
O teach them what they ought to do, 
Suggest whate'er they think or say, 
And keep them in the perfect way." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A LARGE, comfortable, old-fashioned house, 
standing on a bill backed by a grove of pine- 
trees; in front a pretty lawn and garden, bright 
with flowers; to the right and left fine elms, in 
which the rooks cawed and chattered and built 
their nests ; and around, on all sides, meadow 
land; — this was Fanny's home. The sun was 
fast sinking behind the mountains when the 
travellers arrived. In the porch three persons 
were standing — a tall grey-haired old man, a 
fine handsome-looking woman, and a servant : 
they were Mr. and Mrs. Powell, and Fanny's 
faithful nurse, Gwenny. 

"Here they are at last!" was Mr. Powell's 
exclamation, as he saw the carriage slowly 
wending its way up the hill. Gwenny ran to 
the gate and opened it, to let it pass through, 
and hurried back to see her " dear child." 

" Lor ! how you be growed ! I shouldn't a- 
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knowed you, Miss Fannybacli, if I'd met you: 
no, I shouldn't!'* was her exclamation. 

" Dear papa and mamma, I am so glad to 
see you; and you too, dear Gwenny:" and she 
kissed them all affectionately. 

" My dear child, we are all glad to have you 
back again: but come in, for I am sure you 
must both be tired after your long journey;" 
and Mrs. Powell led the way into the dining- 
room, in which a tea-dinner was laid. What a 
happy meal that was ! and how many questions 
were asked about the villagers, and all that 
concerned that pleasant home. 

" And how do you like Mr. and Mrs. Clap- 
cott?" inquired Harold, as, tea over, they 
seated themselves by the open window. 

" We like them exceedingly. Mrs. Clapcott 
is such a lady-like woman, and will, I hope, be 
a nice companion for Fanny," was Mrs. Powell's 
answer. 

"Are they the new people at Glenkelly?" 
asked Fanny. 

" Yes, they came here about six weeks ago : 
but when I called they were from home, so that 
I did not see them imtil the other day, when 
they returned our visit. We were very much 
pleased with them." 

" Is she young P " 
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" Yes : about thirty, I should think ; and he 
is forty — or less, perhaps. She is very fond of 
riding, and hoped that you would join them in 
their rides." 

" That will be lovely! I am sure I shall like 
them," was Fanny's joyful exclamation. 

"Little enthusiast!" said her father, kissing 
her; " you have not forgotten your old habit of 
going into ecstasies about everything?" 

" No, papa dear, I don't think I ever shall. 
But don't you think it's best to make a great 
deal of a small thing ? Great pleasures so seldom 
come, so why not be as happy and pleased as 
possible over the little ones that come so often?" 

" Bravo ! I see you have been studying logic 
lately. I didn't know my sister was a philoso- 
pher before." 

" Don't be so provoking, Harold. If ever I 
say anything wiser than usual, you always 
laugh at me, you naughty boy ! instead of help- 
ing me to be cleverer." 

" I stand corrected," said Harold, with a 
mock bow, " and promise to do it not no more." 

" Not till next time," said Fanny, with a 
merry laugh. " But what am I thinking of? 
I have never been in the kitchen, or the gar- 
den, or to see Nero, or I must go ;" and 

away she ran, and was busy till b^-tiiCL<b 
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making friends with her numerous pets, talking 
to the servants, unpacking her boxes, and dis- 
tributing the presents she had brought for each 
of the household. 

Thoroughly tired, she at length lay down 
in her little white-curtained bed, and was soon 
fast asleep. The sim came peeping through 
the lattice- window and found her still asleep, 
with her hair scattered on her pillow and 
round her fair young face, flushed by her deep 
sleep, and dreaming happily, as the smile on 
her lip indicated. 

" Get up. Miss Fanny — do ; you 'U be too 
late ; missis is dressed already : " and Gwenny 
walked to the window, and drew aside the 
curtain. " It is nearly nine o'clock ; you 
have been about twelve hours in bed! But 
you always was a sluggard in the morning," 
she continued, as she bustled about the room. 

" And a little snail at night, glad enough 
to creep into my shell," said a little sleepy 
voice. " But do not, Gwenny, begin to scold 
the first morning. I know I am very lazy; 
but I had such a long journey yesterday, that 
I have a good excuse. So, help me dress, like 
a dear old Gwennycums, and 'I'll be down 
in a jifiy,' as you always say." 

Gwenny had lived with the Powells since 
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Fanny was a few weeks old. She had nursed 
her and taken care of her from that time ; so 
that it was no wonder that Fanny loved her, 
next to her parents and brother : in fact she 
often said, "Home would not be half home 
without Gwenny." In these days old servants 
are a rarity. I wonder why: is it the fault 
of the servants, or of the mistresses P I am 
inclined to think, the latter. 

Breakfast was waiting when Fanny appeared. 

" I beg pardon for being so late," she said ; 
" but don't pitch into me for it, for Gwenny 
has been doing that with a vengeance. I 
was so tired." 

*' I dare say you were, dearf replied her 
mother. "Gwenny should have let you had 
your sleep out." 

" What a lovely morning it is ! " said Mr. 
Powell, coming in. " Are you up for a ride 
after breakfast to Llanfyhangel, Fanny P" 

" Oh, yes, dear papa ! It will be glorious ! 
That 's one of my favourite rides ! How lovely 
it is!" she continued, going to the window 
and looking out. " There 's no place half so 
beautiful as Wales." 

The view was very beautiful. At the foot 
of the hill lay the village, with the spire of its 
little church rising in the midst : beyond thai 
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the green fields stretched to the banks of the 
river, which wound like a silver thread through 
the' quiet, lovely valley. Other villages were 
scattered on its banks, or nestled mid the trees, 
or on the side of some common, while the 
whole valley was shut in by the Black Moun- 
tains, whose noble outlines were clearly de- 
fined against the blue morning sky. 

" Who is this coming here ?'' asked Fanny, 
as she perceived the figure of a man ap- 
proaching the house. 

" Oh, it is Edward Ledfir. I wonder what 
he is coming so early for ! " said Harold, going 
to the window. 

" And who in the world is Edward 
Ledfir?'^ 

" He is the gentleman who has taken Little- 
wood Farm, dear,*' said her mother. " He and 
Harold go out fishing and shooting together a 
good deal when Harold is at home. Ask him 
to come in, Harold, and have some breakfast.'* 

" All right, mother ! '' and Harold went to 
the door to greet his friend. He soon re- 
turned, followed by a young man of middle 
height, fair complexion, and a good figure. 
He was very handsome; and was, moreover, 
clever and witty. After the usual greetings 
they all sat down to breakfast. 
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" I came to ask you, Powell, if you would 
join me in a fishing excursion to-day,'' said 
Mr. Ledfir. " I am obliged to go to \he 
higher part of the farm, and I thought we 
could ride there, and take our fishing-rods with 
us and fish down that little trout-stream." 

" I shall be very happy to join you," was 
Harold's reply. " When do we start?" 

" About ten o'clock, I thought ; if that will 
suit you. Well, how did you enjoy your visit 
to Hemdale?" 

" Very much, indeed ! It is such a lovely 
country! But how did you know I had 
returned?" 

" I met him yesterday, and told him we 
expected you," answered Mr. Powell. " You 
have never seen my little girl before, have 
you, Ledfir?" 

" No, I have not. But I have heard a great 
deal of you. Miss Powell, and I am delighted 
to make your acquaintance." 

" We are going to ride to Llanfyhangel, so 
we can accompany you part of the way," said 
Mr. Powell ; " and couldn't you come back and 
join our family dinner?" 

" I shall be very happy : but, with your 
leave, I think I must go and prepare for the 
ride ;" and he left; the breakfast table, QSL<i^«J& 
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soon on his way to the farm, which was about 
a mile from the Parsonage. 

•* What a handsome man he is ! *' said Fanny. 
" I had no idea Breconshire could boast of such 
an one ! Is he Welsh P" 

" No, he comes from Gloucestershire," said 
Harold. " He is a very good sort of a fellow, 
though I never can make him out. But I 
think, missy, you had better go and prepare 
for your ride ; for I know of old ' you are 
always John behind Davy,' as Gwenny says." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fanny Powell was not at all pretty, but, like 
most women, looked well on horseback : for her 
figure was graceful, and she managed her pony- 
skilfully. Her hair, which was brown and 
rippling, was turned up carelessly beneath her 
hat ; her complexion was pretty, red and white ; 
and she possessed the charm of a beautiful 
smile, and pleasant, easy, winning manners. 
Joyous her life had been heretofore, and think- 
ing little of the future, she lived in the pre- 
sent ; which was only too happy. And thus she 
rode on that bright morning, without a thought 
of care or sorrow ; for neither had ever visited 
that youthful brow. Be happy while you may, 
dear Fanny ; for the clouds are gathering, and 
the storm will soon burst with fury over your 
devoted head. A merry party they were, as 
they rode through the little pass, the brook 
gurgling and singing over its stony bed, and 
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kissing the flowers which grew at the brink ; 
and here and there a tiny waterfall, scattering 
the spray like diamonds on the grass: the 
rocks and banks on each side were covered with 
ferns and flowers; while the graceful rowan- 
tree reared its head on every side, and the 
weeping willow bent low to greet the stream 
as it hurried along. At Llanfyhangel they 
parted, and after Mr. Powell had completed 
his business he and Fanny rode back, returning 
by Glenkelly ; at which place they stopped, as 
Mr. Powell wished to speak to Mr. Clapcott 
about a meeting that was to take place the next 
day. A ladylike-looking woman was in the 
garden, who came forward to meet her visitors. 
" A lovely morning, Mr. Powell, is it not P 
I am so glad to see you. And you have brought 
your daughter with you ! How do you do, dear ? " 
she said, turning to Fanny. " You must come 
in and rest. Mr. Clapcott is in the garden ; if 
you will walk in, I will send the servant for 
him." And so saying, she led the way into the 
house. Mr. Clapcott soon came in, and greeted 
them as kindly and warmly as his wife had 
done. While the two gentlemen were talking, 
Fanny and Mrs. Clapcott became great friends. 
Kind, gentle Mrs. Clapcott, was universally be- 
loved ; and no one ever knew her without de- 
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riving some benefit from the acquaintance. So 
intelligent and refined, above all, a Christian, 
she exercised an influence for good over every- 
one who approached her. 

" You will come often and see me, dear ; 
will you not?" she said, as Fanny and her 
father were mounting their horses. 

" That I wiU," said Fanny: "I shall only 
be too pleased to do so.'* And kissing her 
hand to her new acquaintance she rode off, 
followed by Mr. Powell. 

" Well, Fanny," said the latter, as they 
cantered on, "how do you like Mrs. Clap- 
cott?" 

" Yery much, indeed : she is so kind ; and 
then, she is fond of sketching from nature : so 
we are going out together some day. Won't it 
bedeKghtful?" 

" Yes, dear. I dare say you will enjoy it 
very much. I have not seen any of your draw- 
ings since last summer : you must show them 
to me when we get home. Do you like it as 
well as ever?" 

" Better, I think, now that I know more 
about it. I have taken sketches of most of the 
places near Hemdale. We three used to go 
out sketching very often; that was a happy 
time at dear old Hemdale." 
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" You are not regretting that you are at 
home, are you?" 

" No. Oh, no ! I am very happy here : how 
could I be otherwise with you, and dear mamma, 
and Harold ? But still, you know, I am a little 
sorry that that life at Hemdale can never 
come again : it was such unalloyed happiness. 
But home is the best, after all ; ^ be it ever so 
humble, there 's no place like home/" 

" May you ever think so, dear child. Of 
whatever age, or of whatever station we may 
be, home is the place of rest. The poor man, 
in all his toil, thinks with pleasure of the rest 
awaiting him at home in the evening, after 
having borne the burden and heat of the day. 
Even so the people of God long for their rest 
in heaven. It supports them in every trial; 
enables them to overcome every diflGlculty. 
* Jesus is my Saviour, and ^eaven is my home,* 
is the thought of every Christian heart." 

"Are you tired, dear?" said her mother, 
when they reached the house. 

" No, mater deary ; only a little. I shall 
be all right after lunch. And it seemed so nice 
to be on little Fairy again." 

After lunch she went out to have a little 
chat with Gwenny, and wandered over the 
house and garden, and at last returned to the 
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drawing-room, where she was soon deep in a 
book. Half lying on a conch in one of the 
deep window-recesses, her thoughts concen- 
trated on the pages of her book, she did not 
hear her brother and Edward Ledfir enter the 
room. Harold stole up gently behind her, and 
taking her face in his hands, lifted it up to kiss 
her. 

" Oh, Harold, you horrid fellow ! How you 
frightened me ! I never heard you come in.*' 

" What book is my little sister studying 
now P Eingsley's Westward Ho ! Well, how do 
you like it, pussy-cat?" 

" Very much. Is it not a delightful book P 
It 's so clever, and makes one so excited. How 
I do like dear Amyas ; don't you P I am sure, 
if I had been a man, I would have followed 
him to the end of the world ; he is perfection, 
I think: but there is the dinner-bell, so we 
must go." 

" What sport did you have P Did the fish 
rise well to-day P" asked Mr. Powell, as they 
arranged themselves round the dinner-table. 

"We caught ten brace of fine trout; a 
pretty good day's work, I think. We called at 
Morgan's on our way home. He is in great 
trouble. His pretty daughter, Mary, has run 
off with young Lewis of Verralyde." 
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" Oh, dear ! dear ! " said Mrs. Powell, " what 
a pity for such a nice, pretty-looking girl, to 
be married to that wild young man ! No doubt 
they are in trouble, poor things ! I will drive 
over to see them to-morrow. Dear ! dear ! how 
could the girl be so silly? That's the way 
with girls : they only think of marrying, and 
love, and such-like nonsense." 

" They don't think of the proverb, I sup- 
pose," remarked Edward Ledfir,— " ' Marry in 
haste, and you'll repent at leisure.' " 

" That's it, I think ; if they thought more 
of that, there would be fewer imhappy mar- 
riages," returned Mrs. PoweU. 

" Now mind, Fanny," said her brother, 
with mock solemnity, "that you never marry 
in haste ; always take plenty of time to con- 
sider. It's my fixed intention to take my time 
about marrying, so I hope you will follow your 
brother's good example." 

"I couldn't foUow a better; could I?" she 
answered. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The simmier and winter hare passed awar, and 
now spring has once more come to gladden the 
eartli with her flowers and sunshine. FIemt 
santly and cahnly the months hare flown br, 
bringing few troubles or cares to the inhabit- 
ants of Penland. Harold has returned to 
Oxford after the Easter Tacation, and Fanny 
is looking forward to the time when Beata 
(who has returned from abroad) will come and 
pay her long-promised visit to Penland. 

*^ Fanny/' said her father, one bright after- 
noon, " come down in the Tillage with me. I 
am going to visit some poor people, and yon 
can go on to the schooL" So Fanny put on her 
bonnet and joined her fsither in his walk, 
down the hill, past the old church, across the 
village green, to the school, where they parted. 
There was a noise in the schoolroom as Fanny 
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entered, and the angry voice of the mistress 
coidd be heard above all. 

" You naughty, good-for-nothing little dab, 
I'U teach you — there, and there!*' and the 
sound of a hard smack with the hand was 
distinctly audible. 

" And what is the matter, Jemmy P What 
has he been doiQg, Miss Jones P" 

"He has been a very naughty boy. Miss 
Powell,'' answered Miss Jones, " and he ought 
to be ashamed of hisself." 

"But what has he doneP" again inquired 
Fanny. 

" Why, miss, I told him not to scribble on 
his slate, and he would do it; and when I 
scolded him, he said it didn't matter, and he 
didn't care a pin for me or my scolding." 

" No more I does," said Jemmy, too angry 
to care for any one, or to think of the conse- 
quences of his temerity. 

" Hush ! dear," and a kind hand was laid on 
his shoulder, — "hush! You must not be so 
naughty ; " and she sat down, and passed her 
arm round the boy. Those few words disarmed 
Jemmy's wrath, and he burst into tears. 

" Listen," said Fanny, when the boy's sobs 
had ceased ; " listen, and I will tell you a 
story." 
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And the cliildren gathered round her, while 
she told them of the little pig who woidd do 
what hie mother told him not, — 

''Who thought he was wiser, poor thing, than his 
mother, 
And was always contriving some nonsense to chatter. 
And when she reproved him said, 'What does it 
matter?*" 

" But you see it did matter ; his mother 
knew better than the conceited little pig : for 
from disobeying her he was drowned. So, 
never think you know better than any one 
else, for, sooner or later, you'll repent it. Now, 
Jemmy dear, are you sorry for your rudeness 
to Miss Jones?" 

** Yes, ma'am," gasped Jemmy. 

" Then go and beg her pardon. Say you are 
very sorry, and will try and not be so rude 
again." 

Jemmy went, and promised "not to do it 
never again," and Miss Jones granted her par- 
don in an exceedingly stiff, cold manner, for 
she was not best pleased at Miss Powell's 
" interference." 

"Are the other children getting on well?" 
inquired Fanny. 

" Yes, miss, pretty well ; but they give me 
a great deal of trouble ; they are the naughtiest 
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children I ever did see : sometimes I do think 
I never can stand it/* gnmibled Miss Jones. 

"Poor little children!" thought Fanny; "I 
am glad I am not you, with that cross old thing 
to teach me/' 

" Yoji must try and be better children/' she 
said aloud, " and not give Miss Jones so much 
trouble.'' 

And after looking over the copy-books, and 
going into various little details concerning the 
school, she turned to go ; but first she went up 
to Jemmy, and stroking his curly hair told him 
to try and be a good boy, so that she might 
hear a better account when she came next time, 
and kissing his rosy cheek she left the school. 
Passing across the Green, she saw a woman 
standing at the door of her cottage. 

" Do ye walk in Miss Powell, now/' she said. 
"I haven't a-seen you I don't know the day 
when ; not since you was so kind to make that 
little frock for our Emma. Poor little thing ! 
she's uncommon bad now with the hooping- 
cough. There she is, poor little maid : she do 
bide like that all the day long, and she 'on't 
speak, or nothing." 

" Poor child ! " said Fanny, going up to her, 
"she does look very ill: have you seen the 
doctor?" 
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" No, miss, I haven't : I can't get out and 
I *ve nobody to send/' 

" Well, I will ask him to call. I shall most 
likely see him to-morrow." 

" Thank yon, miss. I do alius say you be the 
kindest young lady in these parts." 

" I am glad to be of service to any one if I 
can," answered Fanny. "How is your hus- 
band?" 

" Oh ! he be pretty weU, thank you : he has 
reg'lar work now, and that makes him better 
tempered; not that I have anything to complain 
of, for he is a pretty goodish husband to me — 
better than many on 'em. Lor ! I remember," 
she went on, "when first I see'd him. It was at 
meeting, I remember, a pretty many years ago. 
I didn't think then that he was to be my hus- 
band ; and then, soon after, he sent a letter to 
my brother, asking if I would keep company 
with him ; and so I'd no objection ; and then, 
after that, about a year, we was married. Lor! 
how funny those things do come about, don«t 
theyP" 

" Yes, indeed," said Fanny, thinking mean- 
while that it must have been a strange courtship. 
" And your turn '11 come some day, miss ; but 
don't ye be in a hurry now, for after ye're mar- 
ried come aU the troubles, as thick as bee&." 
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Fanny, assuring her that she had no intention 
of marrying just yet, turned away, and hurried 
home. There she found a note awaiting her 
from Mrs. Clapcott, asking her to come to a 
large party at their house on the following 
Thursday. She wrote to accept it, after con- 
sulting her mother, and then taking a book 
sauntered down to a little dell, about half a mile 
from the house. But while she is dreaming 
away the afternoon, let us glance at the change 
that has taken place in two of our friends dur- 
ing the past six months. In two persons, did 
I say P Nay, I mistake: in one only have new 
ideas been engendered ; the other is cold, calcu- 
lating, worldly as ever. The persons I speak 
of are Fanny Powell and Edward Ledfir. 
Strange that the names of two beings so oppo- 
site in character should be coupled together! 
And yet it was so. Fanny had never thought 
of love until she saw Edward Ledfir, one who 
in every thought, in every feeling, was so dif- 
ferent from the high-spirited and high-minded 
girl. I don't want you to like him, and I don't 
think you will, when you know more of him. 
Some such thoughts as these were passing 
through his mind that bright May day, — 

"I do not see that I can do better; she has, 
they say, ten thousand pounds clear from h^ 
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mother's settlement; and the girl likes me — I 
am sore she does. Ah ! people call me a lady- 
killer; ha I ha ! But none can kill me, I like 
all alike; though, perhaps, I may have the 
preference to Miss Fanny, for she has plenty 
of that useM article, money : so I think I will 
propose to her. Yes ! I can't do better." 

While simple Fanny was dreaming beside 
the trickling riU, dreaming of the false words he 
had spoken when last they met, wondering if 
such great happiness was really in store for her 
as to be Edward Ledfir's wife, — ^thinking of a 
hundred and one things, all quite as vain and 
foolish, but which you and I, dear reader, I 
dare say, have often thought of, and have not 
found ourselves so foolish; so do not let us 
blame her : it was her first love, and, they say, 
first loves are always loved more passionately 
than after ones. So let her dream on, thinking, 
in the innocency of her heart, that every one 
is as true as herself; her eyes will be opened 
some day, but, in the meantime, ignorance to 
her is bliss : so I say again, let her dream on. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Thursday morning came, and brought with 
it a letter for Fanny, from Beatrice Lennox. 
It was as follows: — 

" Monckton, May 20th, 18—. 
" My dearest Fanny, — Many thanks for 
your letter, and the kind invitation contained 
therein. You know, dear, that nothing will 
give me greater pleasure than to spend a little 
time with you in Wales. But first I want yon 
to come and see me. I will really have no 
denial. You must come. On the 4th of June 
there is to be a grand choral meeting in our 
old church ; and as I am sure you will enjoy 
it, I want you to come before that time. Write 
and fix a day, and we will meet you at the 
station. Mamma and the boys are exceedingly 
anxious to make your acquaintance. Hoping 
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to liave a speedy and acquiescing answer^ and 
with much love, 

" I remain, 

** Your loving friend, 

" Beata." 

" What shall I do ?" asked Fanny, handing 
the letter to her mother. 

" Go, of course ! " answered Mrs. Powell, 
after perusing it. " You want a little change, 
dear! Your papa and I were talking only 
this morning about sending you for change of 
air to Tenby, to your aunt; so this wiU do 
instead, and then you can bring Beata back 
with you." 

And so it was arranged that Fanny should 
leave home on the 28th ; and a letter to that 
effect was despatched to Beata. Fanny was in 
a state of great delight. 

" I think the world is gone mad, or else I 
am ! '^ she said to Qwenny, who was dressing 
her for the evening : " two grand things hap- 
pening on the same day— a large party, and an 
invitation." 

" Now do ye, Miss Fanny, stay still, and not 
jump about so I How am I to do your hair, if 
you fidget all the time like this?" exclaimed 
Ghrenny, complainingly. 
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" You said last night, when you told my 
fortune on the cards, that I was to have a 
great surprise ; and it has come true, you see, 
you nice old gipsy !" And thus she chattered 
on while Gwenny dressed her. 

" Well, Miss Fanny do look pretty, how- 
somedever, to-night ! '* said Gwenny to herself, 
as Fanny descended to the drawing-room. 

A very pretty figure, indeed, it was that was 
reflected in the mirror! She was dressed in 
pure white, with a few white moss-rose buds 
placed in the rich wavy hair that lay, half* 
curling, on the fair young brow, and round 
the smooth, soft cheek, bright with the flush 
of pleasure and excitement. 

" What a silly little animal it is," said her 
father, gazing at her fondly and proudly, " to 
get so excited! Suppose, after all, which is 
very likely to be the case, that you do not 
enjoy yourself to-night P" 

She came up to him, and laying her hand 
on his shoulder, kissed him tenderly. 

" Papa dear, I saw in some book some- 
thing which I always remember, when I think 
I am wrong to be so excited. It is this: 
* Blessed is he who expecteth everything, for 
he enjoys everything — onccy at least.* Do you 
understand, dear papa?'' 
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** You may be right, dear ; you may be 
right ! ** he aoswered, as he led the way to the 
carriage, which was waiting for them, followed 
by Mrs. Powell and Fanny. 

The evening passed merrily away in dancing, 
singing, and playing. One heart, at least, was 
made supremely happy ; for, before they sepa- 
rated, Edward Ledfir had proposed to Fanny. 
It was agreed that he should call next morning 
at Penland, and formally ask her hand from 
her father. 

"Are you tired, my dear?'* asked her 
mother. " Why are you so quiet P" 

Fanny nestled close up to her, and whis- 
pered, — "No, not tired, but too happy in my 
thoughts to speak much.'' 

The next day Edward Ledfir came; and, 
after a little consultation, it was settled, and 
Fanny and he were engaged. 

"A very good match for her," said Mrs. 
Powell : " a nice young man with a good 
fortune, and a pretty house. I am glad she is 
provided for so comfortably." 

For the next few days Fanny was radiant 
with happiness, and yet, in the midst of it all, 
she would question herself whether she really 
loved him well enough. 

" He is so fond of me," she would say to 
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herself, " and I don't half enough return his 
love ; I wish I were more worthy of him/' 
But still, deep and true as her love was, she 
sometimes also thought that he was not quite 
what she used in old days to picture to herself 
as her idea of a man she would marry : there 
was not an answer, as it were, to her ideas ; she 
felt a little kind of restraint when with him, 
but when she was away from him she thought 
of him only as the piece of perfection she 
wished him to be. " After all,'* she would say, 
" I cannot expect a man to think the same as 
a silly little girl like me, and I dare say the 
fault is in myself." "Was he deserving of such 
loveP 

"I have to congratulate you, have I notP" 
said Mrs. Clapcott, one day when Fanny called 
on her. " I hope you will be happy, dearest. 
And when are you to be married?" 

"Not until next year: you see, I am so 
young — too young to be at the head of an 
establishment ; I should never get the servants 
to obey me. Fancy," she went on, laughingly, 
"fancy me a farmer's wife, with my dress 
pinned up, and walking about in the dairy in 
pattens, and making the butter and cheese, — 
what fim it will bel" 

" How fond you are of building castles in the 
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air ! Take care that, like the girl in the fable, 
your pail of milk does not come to the ground.'' 

8he laughed, and said, " They are very small 
castleSy at any rate ; so the crash will not be 
Tery great if they fSaU: but come out for a 
walk, it is such a loTely day/' 

** Do you know what this reminds me of to- 
day ?" said Mrs. Gapcott, as they wandered up 
to the common at the back of Glenkelly : " of 
some lines I saw the other day in a book I was 
reading, — 

'While all the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal blowing wind, 
fim ftna of the coming sommer.' " 

"How pretty!" exclaimed Fanny: "and 
just suited for to-day, for it does smell of the 
coming summer. Look down there, in that 
hollow, — there is littlewood: doesn't it look 
picturesque, with its gable-ends and the smoke 
gently curling ? I am sure I ought to be very 
thankful that I have such a Aiture in store for 
me. But I want to ask you something, Mrs. 
CJlapcott. I want to know how shall I ex- 
plain what I mean P When you were engaged 
to Mr. Gapcott did you ever feel that — that — 
that — he wasn't just what you expected P" 

Mrs. Glapcott looked down sadly on her young 
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companion. " Poor child! " she thouglit, " has 
it come to that already? I never liked that 
young Ledfir. I wish she had chosen any one 
but him, for he is not suited to her.. My dear," 
she said aloud, " I don^t remember ever having 
that feeling; but doesn't Mr. Ledfir quite come 
up to your idea of perfection?'* 

"Ohl" said Fanny, eagerly, "I love him 
very dearly, and he is very good; too good for 

me : yet when I am with him I I can 

see his faults. Not exactly his faults ; for he has 

none that I know of: but you know what 

I mean ; and then, when I am away from him, 
I think that I exaggerate what I did not like 
in him ; and that it is my fault. And I thought 
I would ask you, for I did not think it was 
right.'' 

" I quite understand what you mean, dear 
one," Mrs. Clapcott replied ; " for I have often 
felt it myself with some of my friends : but I 
read a very pretty little bit about it the other 
day, 'that when we are with friends we see 
their imperfections; like when we are near 
moimtains we see all their ruggedness and xm- 
evenness : but when we are away from them 
we remember only their virtues, as we only see 
all the beauty of the hills when at a distance.' 
Is not that a beautiful simile?" 
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" Very ! Then you think it quite natural 
that I feel as I do ? "Well, I am very glad, for 
I thought I was wrong." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Clapcott to her hus- 
band, on her return home, " my dear, I sin- 
cerely hope that Fanny will not marry that 
Edward Ledfir ; for he is not worthy of her : 
and, poor little thing, she is so fond of him, 
and tries so hard to think that everything he 
does is right." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Eldon Lodge, where Beata Lennox Kved, was 
a pretty place. The house was built by the 
river-side, and from the drawing-room window 
you looked up the stream, bowered by trees, 
and across which a rustic bridge was thrown ; 
and beyond, to the railroad and the downs. 
By the river-side, and seated on a rustic bench, 
was Beata's own dear self; and at her feet, with 
her hands supporting her earnest face, gazing 
at her friend, was Fanny: for the few days 
have passed, and she is now in Dorsetshire. 
They are talking earnestly ; let us draw near 
and listen to them, as they sit there, in the 
quiet twilight of the May night. 

" But, Beata dearest, I do love him with all 
my heart and soul : when you know him, then 
you will find out how kind and good he is. He 
wrote me such a dear letter to-day — don't you 
think so ? Dear, dear Edward I " 
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" I hope you don't love him too much," said 
Beata. " You will let me have at least a little 
of your affection?" 

" Now, you dear old darling, do you think 
that anything would make me love you lessP 
Edward knows all about you, and how kind 
you are to his ' little betrothed,' as he calls me. 
There is no one in the world that I can talk to 
as I can to you, Beata," she added, after a pause. 
" I can talk everything to you, from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, my dear, dear Beata ! " 
Then, pausing an instant, she went on — " Do 
you remember the little German song which 
says, ' thy God alone can give to thee the true 
and quiet evening's rest P' It is that I want ; 
that true rest. Oh, God ! give it to me, I pray. 
Though I am possessed of such great hap- 
piness, do you know, Beata, I feel sometimes 
as it if were not lasting ; as if a touch would 
break the little bubble of my joy : it seems too 
great to last long. And, worse than all, I am 
afraid prosperity is taking my heart away from 
God. I don't feel nearly so much about those 
things as I used ; and I feel as if something 
must and would come to lead me back to Him." 

" My darling," said Beata, gently, " re- 
member He has said, ' I will heal their back- 
slidings;' so turn to Him again, and pray 
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without fear : for He will keep His word, and 
will heal you." 

" Oh, Beata ! how good you are ! I wish I 
were like you ; you always seem to say and do 
the right thing," said Fanny. 

" No, no : on the contrary, I am always 
doing something wrong; something I wish I 
had left undone." 

" That is just like me, then. I often wish 
my tongue were cut shorter ; for I have such a 
habit of saying just what comes uppermost. If 
it IS a nice, agreeable thing, it is all right ; but 
if it is not, it's all wrong ; and I have only to 
tear my hair, and wring my hands in angidsh, 
at my heedlessness. Ah ! Beata, dearie ! I am 
not a bit altered ; I am still the same : * little 
madcap,' Mr. Scott used to call me." 

" Talking of Mr. Scott, do you know I had a 
letter a few days ago from Lottie?" inter- 
rupted Beatrice ; " and she tells me that she is 
engaged ; and to whom do you think P Guess." 

" I suppose to that Mr. Stone, who was so 
smitten with her at the pic-nic at Carlingsford. 
Am I right?" 

"Yes. I believe they are to be married 
soon." 

" Then I hope they 'U ask me to the wedding, 
like good, kind creatures. I should like to be 
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bridesmaid. Poor little Lottiecums I I wonder 
if she 's as happy as I P" 

Before Beata could reply, two tall boys had 
approached the place where the girls were 
seated. It is just light enough to distinguish 
the new arrivals ; let us glance at them as they 
saunter up. The eldest is a tall, finely-formed 
lad of seventeen, with intelligent grey eyes 
and a happy, cheerful look, on his handsome 
fiM5e ; the yoimger is dark, with beautiM deep 
blue eyes, fringed by long dark lashes, and a 
dreamy look in them when he was silent, but 
when he spoke they sparkled like diamonds. 

"What are you two mooning away your 
time out here for, like a couple of lovers P '* he 
asked. " Are we permitted to join you, or are 
you talking of things not meant for the ears of 
the world in general P " 

" We are not talking secrets now, Harry,'* 
said his sister, " so you may be allowed to join 
us. 

" By that now, I suppose you mean to insini- 
vate that you have been talking secrets," said 
Willie, the eldest. " I wonder what they 
wereP** 

"Willie ! Willie ! " exclaimed Fanny, "the 
organ of inquisitiveness is decidedly largely 
developed on your head, for you are one of the 
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most inquisitive boys I ever had the pleasure 
of knowing." 

"Je suis im . . . what is ^inquisitive' in 
French ? '' said "Willie, who was very fond of 
carrying on conversations in that language, but 
which he was generally obliged to translate 
for the edification of others, — " Oh, I know ! 
' curieux :' je suis un curieux gar9on, — ^n'est-ce 
pas raisonP'* 

" I think you are a * curieux gar5on,' *' an- 
swered Fanny. " But have you no news to tell 
us P what have you been doing with yourselves 
this evening P " 

""We played cricket, and I got twenty-six 
runs in two innings. Yery good, wasn't it ? " 

" I should think so, but I do not know much 
about cricket: you boys must teach me, if you 
please." 

*' All right," replied Harry ; " if you will get 
up early I will teach you: there is nothing like 
cricket," and he made a hit with an imaginary 
bat at an imaginary ball. " I forgot, I was to 
tell you young ladies to c, t, s — come to supper." 
And they went into the cheerfully lighted 
room, where the whole family were assembled. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lennox, nice, hearty, hospitable 
people — ^the former sunburned with his many 
travels, the latter a handsome dark woman; 
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Jenny, the eldest daughter, who was very much 
like our old friend Beata; and the youngest 
boy, Alfred, were the occupants of the room. 

Fanny, who always made herself at home 
everywhere, was of course so here, in this ami- 
able family. They were all so very fond of her, 
and the time spent at Monckton was the hap- 
piest she passed for many a long day. 

"Where have you been, Alfred?" asked 
Harry on entering : " we have been looking for 
you, but could not find you.'' 

" I have been here and there and everywhere, 
like a dog in a fair/' said Alfred, looking up 
from the book he was reading : " but you could 
not have looked much, or you would have found 
me. I have been in the cricket-field nearly all 
the afternoon ; and whom do you think I saw P 
Mr. Smart, fresh and blooming as ever ! He has 
a new pair of gig-lamps, and smiled most be- 
nignantly through them." 

"He is a comical old chap," said Harry. " I 
hope he will come here, for I want Fanny to 
see him. He will be sure to fall in love with 
you — ^he always does with every young lady he 
meets : so beware, for perhaps it will be mutual; 
and then, what will Mr. What's-his-name say?" 

" Come to supper, children," said their mo- 
ther, " and do not tease Fanny. My dear, you 
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shouldn't let them tease you so," she added, 
turning to Fanny. 

" Oh, I like it ! I am always teased where- 
ever I go ; and it is but fair, if I tease them, 
that they should do the same to me." 

" Mind, you promised to play a game of chess 
with me this evening, madam," said Willie. 

"All right," was the answer: "place the 
men, and I will play with you as soon as I have 
finished my supper." 

The game was played and then they aU re- 
tired for the night, after receiving each a kiss 
and a " God bless you," from the kind, good 
mother. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The 4tli of June dawned a bright sunny day. 
The town was filled with people in their holiday 
attire, all wending their way to the great grey 
Abbey, standiug grandly and solemnly in the 
large Close, and from whose old tower the bells 
rang out their sweet peal. And now, up the 
broad aisle, the clergyman and choristers from 
the neighbouring villages come two and two, in 
their white surplices, and singing an anthem 
as they walk ; and as their voices rise and fall, 
and die away in the long aisles of the beautiful 
building, more than one eye is wet with those 
sweet tears that music or glorious views call 
forth so often. 

" How did you like it, Fanny P" asked Harry, 
when they returned home. 
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She stood looking dreamily into the water, 
without answering him for a few minutes. 

" I enjoyed it too much to talk of it, Harry ; 
I never can speak of anything that I like as I 
did that. Oh, Beata ! what beautiful music it 
was ! Doesn't it make one think P" 

" Mr. Smart est arriv^," said "Willie, coming 
up ; " he has come to lunch with us.*' 

" Now mind, and behave pretty," said Harry ; 
" and, who knows ? you may become Mrs. Smart 
some day." 

" I want to see him very much : you boys are 
always talking of him, so I suppose he is a 
character." 

" I should think so, * rather,' " he answered. 

A young man of middle height, fair hair, 
and with a long nose, on which rested a pair 
of spectacles, was introduced to Fanny as the 
redoubtable Mr. Smart. 

Most peculiar was he in speech, manner, and 
appearance — but although very amusing (for 
you were obliged to laugh at his little oddities), 
he was very good-hearted and kind. There is 
good in every one, if we will, like the bee, 
extract the honey from the poison. Some 
people there are whose sole business seems to 
be to find out everything bad of their neigh- 
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boTirs, and turn every Kttle thing to their 
disadvantage : how do they not know but what 
they would have acted in precisely the same 
manner if they had been the people they con- 
demn P And is it not much pleasanter to 
take the good that is sure to be in every one, 
and leave their faults to themselves and their 
Maker P " Judge not, lest ye be judged." 
Our little Fanny was not one of this class ; she 
belonged to the bee genus, and she soon dis- 
covered that Mr. Smart was both very good- 
natured and clever: "though certainly, poor 
man, he does not seem like the latter, when 
you speak to him at first," she remarked. 

His visit was certainly an ordeal for her, 
she could hardly repress her mirth while those 
naughty boys stood by, and she felt she dare 
not turn her head lest they would make her 
laugh aloud. But he left at last, and then, 
in the boys' parlance, Fanny "pitched into 
them right and left" for making her laugh. 
" You naughty, wicked boys ! how could you 
behave so badly P" she said. 

" Je demande pardon," pleaded Willie, not 
fearing Fanny's wrath very much, and then 
they all gathered round her, begging her and 
Beata to come for a walk with them ; and they 
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went, and a merry walk they had, as you can 
imagine. The next day they went for a long 
ride — ^Fanny, Beata, Harry, and Alfred. Away 
they scampered, up hill and down dale, their 
merry voices floating like "music on the 
wind,** through many a village and hamlet, 
past many a storied oak and haunted wood. 
A cry — a suppressed scream — and they had 
gathered round Alfred, who had been thrown 
from his pony, and whose fair young head was 
lying in the dust, bleeding terribly. They 
lifted him tenderly, and carried him to a cot- 
tage near the spot, and despatched the man- 
servant for a doctor, while Harry rode off to 
Monckton to fetch a carriage to take the poor 
boy home, if he could be moved ; and also to 
inform their mother. The doctor shook his 
head ominously on seeing him still insensible. 

"A bad accident, young ladies," he said. 
" I am afraid he must not be moved to-day. 
Do you live far from here?** 

" At Monckton,** Beata replied. " Our name 
is Lennox.** 

" What ! John Lennox's children ? He was 
one of the best friends I ever had ; he gave me 
a start when I began life as a poor doctor, and 
now — ha ! ha ! — I can jingle my sovereigns in 
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my pocket. I'm a queer old fellow, you see," 
he continued, smiling kindly at them; "but 
tell your father, that though I have had 
many ups and downs in my lifetime, and 
although the world has tried to make me hard- 
hearted, yet Thomas White has some gratitude 
left, and remembers him still with love and 
esteem." 

Poor little Alfred could not be moved that 
day, and Mrs. Lennox, when she arrived, re- 
solved to stay with him, and sent off for many 
little things to make the invalid comfortable. 
Neither Fanny nor Beata would leave the cot- 
tage, but helped to nurse him through that 
night of suspense; for as yet they could not tell 
how much he was injured, as he was still in- 
sensible. Morning dawned at last, and Alfred 
opened his blue eyes and asked where he 
was. "With what thankfulness they heard 
him speak ! and when Mr. White announced 
to them that the woimd was not at all dan- 
gerous, but that he might be moved to his 
home, with what heartfelt, though silent, 
thanks did they not acknowledge the goodness 
of their Heavenly Father, who had thus spared 
to them this much-loved child ! It was, how- 
ever, many days before Alfred's fair head and 
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bright young face appeared in the family circle. 
Beata, Jenny, and Fanny, sat with him by 
turns during the day, reading to him, when he 
could bear it, or talking to him, and trying to 
amuse him. Fanny was very happy, for she 
heard very often from her betrothed, and wrote 
lengthy epistles in return, which I am afraid 
were not appreciated as they deserved to be. 
And so the happy time passed on. One morn- 
ing, a few days before that fixed for her de- 
parture, Fanny was sitting by the river-side, 
reading. 

** What book have you there ?" asked Beata, 
coming up to her ; " you seem very much inte- 
rested in it." 

" It is Kingsley's Miscellanies,^ returned 
Fanny. " I am reading about that dear Walter 
Raleigh. I wish," she said, looking into the 
water, and watching the fish basking in the 
sunshine, and the flies floating hither and thi- 
ther on the face of the river, as if asking the 
flsh to catch them ; " I wish Edward were like 
him! — he is so very noble, so grand, so great 
a sort of man, that if one met in real life, one 
must do involuntary homage to. I had no 
idea, before I read this, what a great man he 
was. I thought of him only as a man, who, 
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going over to America, brought back with him 
potatoes and tobacco ; but now I seem to know 
him, and he has ceased to be associated in my 
mind with a jimible of vegetables, spreading 
his cloak for Elizabeth, and writing, 'Fain 
would I climb, but fear to fall,' on the palace 
window : but he has become instead my hero, 
— a great honour to him, isn't it ?" 

" His is certainly a very beautiful character," 
Beata answered; "but I never get so enthu- 
siastic over persons or things as you do. But 
who is this coming here ?" 

" Why, it's Harold ! In the name of all 
that's wonderful, what does he want here?" 
exclaimed Fanny. " Harold, is it you or your 
ghost that I perceive?" she asked, going to 
meet him. 

" My own real self, I believe, Fanny," he 
said, laughingly. " I dare say you are sur- 
prised at my appearance; but I took it into 
my head to pass through Dorsetshire on my 
way home; and so I thought I would call 
here and take you back with me." 

" On your way home ! My dear Harold, 
what a round-about- way ! " Fanny observed. 

Before the evening was over she was nod- 
ding her wise little head, and inwardly con- 
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gratulating herself on her cleverness in dis- 
covering (what was very easy to be seen) the 
reason of Harold's extraordinary journey to 
Dorsetshire. Poor Harold had been longing 
to see Beata's sweet face for many a long day ; 
and he could no longer restrain the desire to 
look on his beloved once more. And Beata ? 
her sparkling eyes and bright smile testified 
her happiness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lennox were glad to welcome 
Fanny's brother to their home, and insisted on 
his staying with them for a few days. 

Oh, how happy those days were ! How the 
hours seemed to fly ! Dream on ! dream on ! 
yoimg hearts: there is stillness and quiet, 
ever before a storm. And look! in the ho- 
rizon there is a cloud just rising, which is 
coming slowly and surely towards you, and 
will crush you imder its weight : so lay hold 
on those golden hours as they fly, for they 
may never return again : dream on ! and enjoy 
the sunshine while it lasts. 

"You will come and see us soon — won't 
you, Beata?" said Fanny, a day or two before 
she left. " I am so disappointed that you 
cannot return with us, as was at first arranged ; 
that tiresome Mrs. Nicholls, and her equally 
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tiresome daughter, why need they come just 
now, and obKge you to stay at home? — 
Stupid people!" 

" Poor things ! how I pity them to have 
incurred your displeasure ! But if all is well, I 
will come next month, when the boys' hoKdays 
begin." 

" And bring them with you ! That will be 
glorious ! What lovely rides and pic-nics we 
shall have! Those dear boys! how sorry I 
am to leave them ! But I am comforted in the 
thought of seeing them again soon." 

" You are getting to love them better than 
me," said Beata; "and I shall get jealous, 
you know." 

" You need not fear that, you dear old 
darling ! " 

How little did they think then, as they 
chatted on, what was before them ! How little 
did Harold think, when he wished Beata 
" good-bye ! " that " it may be for years, and 
it may be for ever ! " Such is life ! Who can 
tell what a day may bring forth ? And once 
more, when they shook hands at the station, 
Harold bent down over Beata, and miumured, 
abnost prophetically, — " For if we love one 
another, nothing in truth can harm us, what- 
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ever misfortunes may happen." And in an- 
other moment the train had left the station, 
and was bearing its freight far away over the 
land. "Would those two, who loved one an- 
other so tenderly, ever meet again this side 
eternity ? 
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CHAPTEE X. 

It was a week after Fanny and Harold had 
returned to Penland, on a warm July morning ; 
the sun shone so brightly through the win- 
dows, as if in mockery of the grief that reigned 
within the house. 

Dreaming not of the trouble that was coming, 
blithely and merrily did Fanny rise that mom- 
iQg; and as she dressed, meditated how she 
would spend the day. 

" After breakfast I will go for a long ride. 
I will ask Harold to come with me ; and per- 
haps we may meet Edward as we go by Little- 
wood, and then come home by Glenkelly to ask 
Mrs. Clapcott to spend thef day with us on the 
mater^s birthday. And then I shall have a 
nice time for reading that new book." And 
her thoughts went wandering off to the story, 
wondering how it would end, and whether the 
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hero and heroine would " many and be happy." 
And musing thus, she ran down to the break- 
fast-room. 

She opened the door; and, instead of the 
happy faces that usually turned to greet her, 
saw her father sitting by the table, with his 
head buried in his hands, her mother crying, 
and Harold standing by the window, gazing 
mournfully and drearily over the land, now 
basking in the morning sunshine. 

As she entered, her father raised his head 
and said, — "Don't tell Fanny." 

"What is the matter?" she asked, anxi- 
ously. "Why won't you tell me?" And 
seeing that they did not answer, she laid her 
hand on her father's shoulder, and went on 
passionately, — " Why will you always treat me 
as a child ? Oh, father, tell me what grieves 
you ! If I cannot lessen, I may, at least, share 
your sorrow." 

" You are right ! " he said, gently ; " but I 
did not wish to tell you, lest it should pain 

" But it pains me much more that you do 
not confide in me," she answered. 

" I will tell you, then," he said, sadly. 
• " Child — little Fanny — we are beggars !" 
She turned and looked at him, — " And you 
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feared to tell me that, dear, dear papa ! What 
do you think I am made of?" 

He smiled moumftdly. " You do not quite 
understand what poverty is, my darling ; but, 
alas ! I am afraid you will soon taste its bitter* 
ness. Why, oh, why did I trust him?" And 
he bowed his head and wept. 

" What is the matter? Tell me, Harold," 
whispered Fanny. "Whom did papa trust? 
Tell me; for I ought to know." 

" I cannot tell you much, little sister, at pre- 
sent," he returned. " I only know that our 
father became surety for some person, who has 
betrayed him ; and that now, instead of being 
well off, we are. almost beggars. I know no 
more at present ; but I dare say, by and by, I 
shall hear all particulars, and I will then tell you. 
Only, little sister, let us try and bear the trial as 
we ought ; and remember that He does not * wil- 
Ungly afllict the children of men;' and * that 
our light affliction, which is only for a moment, 
worketh a far greater and exceeding weight of 
glory.'" He looked down into her face, and 
taking it between his hands kissed it. Only 
one face in the world he thought sweeter than 
the little, sad, earnest one he gazed at now. 
His thoughts flew to her, and a selfish one 
crossed his mind. " Would not this prevent 
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their marrying ?'* But it was instantly stifled. 
Dear Harold ! would there were more like you 
in the world. Why do men so often think it 
womanly, and beneath them, to be Christians P 
Do they not see that it ennobles and elevates 
them ? That pearl of great price, why do mer- 
chants so seldom sell all they possess to buy it P 
A sad breakfast it was that July morning ; 
so different from the merry, happy breakfasts 
of bygone days. The servants came in to prayers, 
as usual ; but poor Mr. Powell could not read 
them, and motioned to Harold to do so. In a 
deep, earnest voice, speaking from the depths 
of his heart, he prayed : " Deliver us from the 
love of this vara world, and from that multitude 
of cares and anxieties to which, through the 
selfishness and fraUty of our nature, we are con- 
tinually prone. Convince us of the shortness 
of time and the value of eternity ; and of the 
near approach of that day when we shall give 
account of all things done in the body, and 
shall hear from Thee our eternal doom. O 
grant us grace to lay hold on those promises 
which are set before us, and to give all dili- 
gence to make our calling and election sure ; 
and thus may this world, in which we dwell, 
become the door of entrance to a better state ; 
the blessed means of bringing us to Thee, our 
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Father. Strengthen us in this our season of 
trial; guide us through all difficulties, and 
bless UB in all the scenes of life through which 
we may pass. Affliction has come upon us; 
inspire us with humble resignation to Thy will. 
Oh! visit us not in Thine indignation, but turn 
the mournful events of Thy providence to our 
spiritual and endless good." 

Very sadly did the servants leave the room. 
"What did Master Harold mean by saying, 
'Affliction has come upon usP' What afflic- 
tion P Is missis's sister dead, or what ?'* And 
thus they wondered on, till Mr. Powell himself 
came out' into the kitchen and spoke to them. 
He told them that a trouble had come upon his 
family, and that he very much feared that he 
could not afford to keep so many servants any 
longer ; but that he was now going to Brecon, 
to see if something could not be done: and 
telling the groom to harness the horse, he left 
the poor, faithful servants, mourning over their 
master's imknown misfortune. 

** Fanny, we are going to Brecon, to see if 
there is a hope that we may yet save a part of 
our property.'' 

*' But, Harold, tell me the exact truth. I 
always like to know the bottom of everything, 
you know," she said, smilingly; "so teU me 

o 
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what it is tliat makes us all so quiet and sad. 
We shall not mind if papa is not able to keep 
so many servants or horses as he used.'' 

" Come here, child:" and he drew her to 
him. " Listen ; a gentleman — my father did 
not tell me his name — asked him to sign his 
name to a docimient for twenty thousand 
pounds : by that act of his he became respon- 
sible for the payment of the money. Do you 
understand ? The man — the thief (for he was 
no better than one), ran away ; and our father is 
obliged to pay the money, which will ruin him. 
He and I, and our mother, are going now 
about it." 

" Poor, poor papa and mamma, what will 
they do ? They have nothing to look forward 
to, as you and I have, Harold dear. Poor 
papa ! he will have to deprive himself of many 
luxuries, I am afraid." 

They drove off, and Fanny waited patiently 
for her lover, to whom she had written, telling 
him of their misfortune. She waited long, and, 
like Mariana in the moated grange, " she was 
aweary." Poor little heart ! how it beat at evwy 
footstep ! How she longed to see his face, and 
feel his kiss on her lips, and hear his comfort- 
ing words ! Three — four o'clock — and still he 
came not. At last^ the well-known knock was 
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heard at the door^ and he entered She started 
up eagerly^ and went to meet him : but his cold 
£ace frightened her. '^ I thought you were 
never coming, Edward,'^ she said, timidly* 
"What made you so longp" 

**I was prevented," he answered shortly. 
''But what is this I hear? Is it true what you 
told me P You are not ruined P'' 

" Yes, quite," she answered. " I am afraid, 
we — I mean, papa and mamma — are poor 
now/' 

"What!" he interrupted; "you have pro- 
perty independent of youir parents ? " 

She smiled. " No, no ! not that : you did not 
let me finish my sentence, and it was going to 
be such a pretty one. I said, I am not poor, 

for have I not your P" She stopped, for 

agaiii the cold look came into his eyes. " What 
is the matter P " she asked. " Why do you look 
fikethatP" 

"You say that you have no property inde- 
pendent of your parents P " 

"None that I know of," she said, wonder- 
ingly. " But why do you ask me these ques- 
tions now P " 

"Mere curiosity, dear," he answered, endea- 
Touring to throw some tenderness into his 
voice; "nothing more. But where are your 
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parents ? And tell me, what occasioned your 
misfortune ? " 

She explained to him all that she knew of the 
affair : he listened silently to her, but the cold 
look was in his eyes still, and the cool manner 
in which he received the news irritated her. 
She had expected him to take her in his arms, 
call her his darling, and tell her not to grieve ; 
but there he sat, listening to her as if he had 
been a stranger. She turned to him half 
angrily, — "How cross you are! what have I 
done to offend you ? " 

He laughed satirically. 

" When people are not in an amiable temper, 
they are apt to think that it is other people 
who are cross." 

" How very cruel you are, to make such un- 
kind remarks, Edward!" said Fanny, with the 
tears gathering in her eyes. " You are not at 
all nice this afternoon : you kept me expecting 
you for two or three hours, and when at last 
you make your appearance : you taimt me in a 
most cruel way, and ask strange and irrelevant 
questions. I don't believe you love me a bit I *' 

"I am sorry. Miss Powell, that I cannot 
please you to-day ; perhaps I had better leave 
you till you are in a more amiable mood," and 
he turned away. 
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" Edward, Edward, what has changed you so 
muchP" The thought did cross her mind, 
" Perhaps it is because I have no money now;" 
but she repelled the idea, for her faith in him 
was not gone, in spite of his strange behaviour. 
" Tell me, what have I done ? '' 

" Oh, nothing, of course. What do you think 
you have done? You say / am changed : I beg 
your pardon, I think it is you^ 

" I do believe," she exclaimed angrily, " that 
you never cared for me. It was the glitter of 
my gold you loved, and not myself. Eh ! am I 
not right P" She was very angry: I doubt if, 
in the whole course of her young life, she had 
ever been in such a passion. She felt herself 
wronged and insulted by the man whom she 
loved, and the temper which had for so long 
lain dormant was roused, and she stood there 
£Eu;ing that mean-spirited, despicable man, sub- 
lime in her passion. 

"Really, Miss Powell, you are imputing 
pleasant motives to me ; but if you doubt my 
love, there is one method which you can 
adopt." 

" If you really loved me you would not now, 
in this time of trouble, seek occasion to quarrel 
with me : you would comfort, and help me to 
bear it. Oh ! tell me Edward, did you, do you, 
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love me for myself, or is your love gone with 
my money?" 

Such a pleading look she turned on him, but 
he never answered, only looked coldly through 
the window. 

In an instant she had comprehended — in an 
instant a train of thought passed through her 
mind, and she saw now everything as clear as 
the day. 

" I see ! I understand ! *' she said, with a 
vain endeavour to steady her voice, and leaning 
for support against the table. " I see, yon 
wished to marry me for my money ! and now 

that I have none You are free ! I release 

you from your engagement. Good morning !" 
And she walked out of the room, leaving him 
standing in his place rather bewildered. 

" Well, I am glad she spared me the trouble 
of breaking it off. It is rather an awkward 
thing to say ; and I didn't want to hurt her 
feelings, poor little thing! and she was so 
fond of me ! But then, you must marry for 
money, Edward Ledfir; and no sentimental 
rubbish for you. You have done the best thing 
you could for yourself, in the best manner pos- 
sible." And inwardly congratulating himself, 
he departed. 

And Fanny P Poor chfld! her face buried 
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in her hands, and kneeling by her little bed, 
she was weeping her very heart out. 

•^ O God ! why should I have such trouble P" 
she murmured. " Why dost Thou affict me P 
What have I done to deserve it P" 

But it was only at first she murmured and 
rebelled. A quieter, better mood, came to her 
at last, when her passion was over. 

" Oh, my Father, forgive me ! forgive ! I 
have done very wrong in murmuring against 
Thee! Thou knowest best what is good for 
me. Help me to bear this great trial. I 
have no strength of my own. Oh, give me 
Thy strength!'' And she prayed on, till a 
great peace fell on her little troubled heart. 

Then she remembered her father and mother, 
and went down to see if all was ready to 
welcome them when they arrived. 

'* Miss Fannybach ! what is the matter ?" 
asked Qwenny, coming into the dining-room 
to see how her darling was. " Tour eyes are 
so red ! You 've been a-crying ! Now, don't 
ye take on so about it. Missis told me that 
master had lost all his money; but then, 
dear Miss Fanny, cheer up, for you have 
Mr. Ledfir.'' 

" Hush, Qwenny ! " she said, putting her 
hand on her mouth. " Hush, Qwenny ! Don't 
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speak of him. He is nothing more to me— I 
shall never marry him: but I can't talk to 
you now. I feel as if I must cry if I speak. 
So leave me, Gwenny dear!" 

Poor little thing! she had thought every 
one was truth, and now the awakening had 
come : and, oh, what a bitter one it was ! Her 
unquestioning belief in every one was gone. 

Have you ever trusted any one, dear reader, 
and foimd that, after all, your trust and con- 
fidence was betrayed? And have you not 
found it very bitter, and that it makes you, for 
a time, hate and disbelieve the whole world ? 
If so, you can sympathise with Fanny. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The journey to Brecon was useless, and Mr. 
Powell was a ruined man. Harold came the 
next day, and, laying his hand on Fanny's 
shoulder, asked her to come out to the glen 
with him: that same glen where she had 
wandered often, musing on her happiness. 

" Little sister ! " he said, sorrowfully, when 
they had seated themselves beside the babbling 
rill. " Little sister ! I want to tell you some- 
thing. You know that my father is poor now 
— too poor to pay for my college education ; 
and I have resolved to emigrate. No, now, 
don't cry, darling! You see it is necessary. 
It is for the best, I am sure. If I stay in 
England, what can I do? I have not kept 
more than half my terms : so, of course, I can- 
not be a clergyman. And I cannot be a 
lawyer, or a doctor. I might, certainly, enter 
some commercial house. But I must tell you 
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what my plans are, and why I so much wish 
to go to the far-off southern land : it is, that I 
have made a vow that my father shall not end 
his days in poverty. There, there is gold to be 
won by willing hands and hearts. So cheer 
up, sister darling! I shall come back a rich 
man, I trust, under God's blessing ! It is very 
hard," he murmured, after a pause, " to leave 
all I love, although only for a time ; but Thy 
will, my Father, be done ! Oh, take away all 
that now makes it hard to say, * Thy will be 
done!^" 

He turned and looked at his sister, sitting 
BO quietly beside him, and seemingly watching 
the light playing through the trees, and falling 
on many a fern and wild flower, and he 
thought, "She is too young to know much 
about these matters. She is happy, of course, 
in the idea of soon being married, and does not 
care for me." Harold! Harold! how was it 
that you had never discovered how unselfish 
Fanny wasp And she was struggling with 
her rebellious will; and while her eyes were 
turned on the light and shade, her mind was 
far away, pleading at the great white throne 
for strength: so little do we know what is 
{passing in the minds of those nearest and 
dearest to us. 
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" Harold," she said, at last, " I am very 
Bony you are going, but I feel it 's for the best ; 
and I pray God to bless you, and bring you 
back to us in safety." 

" When I return, I suppose you will ]be 
Mrs. Ledfir," he said, cheerfully; but he 
started at the sight of the little pale face. 
"What is the matter, dearp" he asked. 
"You don't feel ill, do youP" 

She clasped her hands nervously. " No, 
oh no ! " And she thought, " It wiU pain him 
to know it, so I will try and hide it jfrom 
him." 

" There is something the matter, I am sure. 
Tell me ; what is it, little one P" 

How she longed to throw herself on his kind 
breast, and tell him what ailed her! but no, 
it must not be. 

" There 's nothing the matter, Harold dear, 
thank you ! But tell me, when do you think 
of going P" 

" Soon, I hope. I looked in the paper this 
morning, and found that a ship wiU sail in a 
month's time; so I must try and get ready. 
By the by, I must go up and call at Littlewood. 
I should think Ledfir would lend me some 
money : you see, I don't like to ask my father ; 
and I know I shall not have enough, when I 
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sell all my things — my watch and books, and 
a few other valuables : so, all things considered, 
perhaps Ledfir will lend me a few pounds." 

" Harold, dear — don't ask him. I have a 
little money, and my trinkets will fetch some- 
thing, I am sure — only don't ask him." 

" No, no, dearest ; I wouldn't take anything 
from you ; you will want it all : though you're 
a good little thing to think of it. But I must 
go," and he was hurrying off. 

" Harold, dearest, you must not ! Hear me. 
Mr. Ledfir and I are not engaged now ; so I 
don't like you to ask a favour of him." 

" Not engaged ! " and he stared at her. 

" No," she answered, quietly. 

" When was it broken off?" 

*' Yesterday." 

He turned and looked at her, and great tears 
welled up in his eyes. " I have wronged you," 
he said, slowly. " I thought you selfish, and I 
find you are ... oh, how much better than 
I!" And he lifted up her face to kiss it* 
" Dear, dear Fanny, what a noble girl you are ! " 

" I, Harold ! Why, what have I done ?" 

He did not answer, but kept looking down 
into her sad, gentle face. He saw directly what 
had occasioned the separation of the sometime 
lovers ; and he felt how great was the heroism 
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that caused Fanny to bear up, as she had done, 
under the cruel trial. He thought of her 
manner the night before ; how she had never 
betrayed, by look or word, the trouble and 
sorrow she was enduring. How tender and 
gentle to all! how careful to supply all the 
wants of others ! And he thought, " What a 
little heroine!" 

And are there not many such heroes and 
heroines in the world — quiet ones, who live 
and die fighting their life's battles silently; 
with their faces ever turned, like the children 
in the allegory, towards the distant hills ? So 
poor little Fanny, with her many failings and 
stumblings, was, I think, a heroine, without 
meaning to be one. The wise man tells us that 
" greater is he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a strong city." And was not she 
striving to rule her spirit, and bring it into 
subjection to the law of Christ? Yes ; and none 
knew, except herself and her God, what a daily, 
hourly fight and struggle it was; how often 
she fell and slipped in the combat : but still her 
eyes were ever raised heavenward, to that God 
who is strength to the weak. 

" Fanny, darling, you must comfort our 
mother when I go," said Harold, 

" I will," she answered. " Poor mamma 
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feels it very much. I wish I were a man to 
work ; for what will she do now, so late in life, 
to begin learning poverty P And yet not po- 
verty," she added, cheerfully : " for papa will 
still have the hundred and fifty pounds from 
the church ; and we shall have the parsonage- 
house and the glebe : so we shall not be poor, 
ahaU weP" 

Poor Mrs. Powell was very much upset at 
the thought of Harold's leaving England. 
** As if it were not big enough for you, that 
you must needs go away to that horrid Aus- 
tralia!'' 

And poor Harold, who can tell the bitterness 
of his feelings P "Perhaps," he thought, "Beata 
wiU be married before I return." And, apart 
from that, there was the pain of leaving those 
he loved in poverty. Mr. Powell had been 
rich before this misfortune came; and now, 
from affluence and plenty, he was reduced to 
comparative poverty. 

" Dear, dear, how silly your father was," 
grumbled Mrs. Powell, "to trust that man! 
What shall I doP What shall I do?" And 
she began to cry. 

" Dear mamma, what is the use of murmur- 
ing P God has given us the trial, so we ought 
to bear it patiently." 
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" It is very well for you," returned Mrs. 
Powell ; " you, who are likely to be so well off, 
to tell me to be patient : but it's very hard, very 
hard for me ! What does Edward say about it 
all P I think he might have come down to 
sympathise with us. Has he been here at all ?" 

Poor Fanny, how she winced under each 
movement of the knife ! 

'^ He has been here once/' she said. 

" Only once in a week 1 Well, he is not so 
attentive as he used to be — is he P I suppose 
you and he had a lovers' quarrel ! eh ! Well, 
you'll soon come roimd again. If he asks, I 
shall consent to your being married directly, 
though it will be hard for me to part from both 
my children." 

*^ Mother, mother ! " and the little head was 
laid in Mrs. Powell's lap, and deep sobs heaved 
the gentle breast : she had given way at last, 
and the tears relieved her, poor little thing ! 

She told her mother all, and received in re- 
turn a mother's sympathy and comfort: though 
Mrs. Powell inveighed in no very gentle terma 
against ** that man ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"I LOOK upon earth as a place where every 
man is set to struggle and to work, that he 
may be made pure^hearted and humble, and fit 
for that better world for which earth is a pre- 
paration, — to which earth is the gate," wrote a 
good man; Robert NichoUs, I think. And if we 
would but look on our life in that light, surely 
there would not be so much murmuring and 
discontent amongst us : if we would only be- 
lieve that what is appointed for us will be for 
our good ; that our life was not given us to sit 
with our hands before us, expecting nothing but 
ease and comfort, but to work, to struggle, to 
fight manfully against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

"Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal." 

And, after all, is not the cup of life more 
full of joy than of sorrow? Look back on your 
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own life, dear reader, and see if tlie dark days 
are not far outnumbered by the sunny ones. We 
are apt to take our pleasures as a matter of 
course, forgetting that there is a reverse to 
every picture, that the bitter must be mixed 
with the sweet, and that the same Hand sends 
us both for our good. 

"Oh, how very good God is!" thought 
Fanny, one bright morning, as she bent her 
steps to Glenkelly. " Thank God, thank God, 
that He has given me such a love for the beau- 
tiM! I may be very sorrowful, but never mi- 
serable or unhappy, as long as I can enjoy the 
beauties of the great green book that He has 
spread open before me, and can turn from 
* Nature up to Nature's God.' " 

She stood musing in that little country lane 
for a long while, thinking of the events of the 
past fortnight, thinking of the coming trouble, 
the parting with Harold, and of a thousand 
other things. She was quite startled when a 
soft hand was laid on her shoulder and a gentle 
voice murmured, — 

" My poor dear child, I have been expecting 
you every day during the last week! I did so 
wish to see you, but did not like to call lest I 
should intrude on your sorrow." 

" Oh, Mrs. Clapcott," replied Fanny, kissing 
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her, " you never can intrude on us. I have been 
wanting to see you, too, but we have been so 
busy preparing for Harold's going that I have 
had no time. I suppose you have heard of 
our misfortune?" she continued, sadly. "Poor 
papa and mamma will feel their loss of fortune 
very much, I am afraid; and, you see, the worst 
of it all is, that it necessitates Harold's leaving 
England — at least we cannot afford now to pay 
his college expenses, so he is resolved to go 
abroad and seek his fortune in Australia. We 
are in dreadful trouble: poor mamma is crying 
at nearly every stitch she does, and papa goes 
wandering about the house, and looking, oh, 
so old ! Oh, dear ! " and she gave a sigh. 

"And what is this I hear about you? is it 
true, my darling?" 

Mrs. Clapcott had seated herself on the grass 
beneath the shade of an old oak, and Fanny, 
throwing herself beside her, and tossing off her 
hat, answered sadly, — 

" It is all over, Mrs. Clapcott ; our engagement 
is at an end : it was a great sorrow to me at first." 

"And not now, dear?" asked Mrs. Clapcott, 
in some surprise, remembering with how great 
a love Fanny had loved Edward Ledfir; "and 
not so now, dear? What has caused you to re- 
gard it in a different light?" 
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"I cannot exactly tell you: you know that — 
tliat lie did not love me : at least/' she said, 
correcting herself, "I don't think he really 
loved me quite as much as he said he did. So 
I am beginning to see that I was saved from a 
g^reater trouble, for if we had been married, 
do you think we should have been quite happy ? 
You see," she added, smilingly, "I am learning 
to look at things in quite a philosophical light." 

" I am glad of it, dear ; and, to tell you the 
truth, I think it was as well that it was broken 
off: for, as you say, I do not fancy you could 
ever have been happy with him — ^he was not 
suited to you." She did not tell Fanny what 
she had heard, that Mr. Ledfir was engaged 
already to another young lady, visiting near 
Brecon, who had just come into a large for- 
tune; nor did she mention his reply, when 
asked what had become of Miss Powell. ^'Miss 
Powell ! oh! I never cared for her, you know : 
she was pretty well to flirt with, but nothing 
more. I would as soon think of marying Mary 
Jones the carpenter's daughter." 

Was it not something to be thankful for, 

even the 

" Terrible awaking ? 
Aod if reproach seemed hidden in my pain, 
And sorrow seemed to cry on your disdain, 
Enow that my blessing lay in your for&akiii%*' 



I 
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Such were Fanny^s tliouglits towards the 
inconstant lover. By and by she looked up 
into the gentle face of her friend, and mur- 
mured, — 

" For Thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 

Our weak heart clings, 
Hast given us joys, tender and true, 

Yet all with wings : 
So that we see, gleaming on high, 

Diviner things !'* 

After a long silence, and as if continuing an 
argument that she had been having with her- 
self, — "Besides, I think that it was all for the 
best. Don't you remember that pretty fable 
about the man who complained of his heavy 
cross, and an angel led him into a garden filled 
with crosses of every kind, and told him to 
choose one that suited him better; and he tried 
one after another, and found this too straight 
and that too crooked, this too heavy, and all 
had some fault ; at last he came to a little old 
cross, which he tried on, and he said, * This is 
the one I like best ! ' * That is your own, that 
you complained of just now,' said the angel. 
And I feel that the cross that has been laid 
on me is the one that I needed. There is a 
silver lining to every cloud, and I am trying 
to believe that there is one to mine ; but at 
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present I cannot see it. I must, however, go 
on believing, for I do feel so wicked sometimes, 
and inclined to grumble at Harold's going. Oh, 
dear! why must he go, my dear, dear brother?" 
and she burst into a passionate flood of tears. 
And do not wonder at it, dear reader ; for before 
Harold and her parents she was always cheer- 
ful, and talked of his return "made of money," 
as she termed it, and laughed at the idea of 
his housekeeping. Anything, any nonsense, 
ahe would talk, to bring a smile into that 
dear father's face, from which everything but 
sorrow seemed to be banished. God knows 
with what a heavy heart she often talked and 
laughed ; how sometimes "the great limip in 
her throat," as she told Qwenny, "would rise 
and almost choke her ; " how she had to force 
back the tears, "for the wells are so near my 
eyes, Qwenny dear." 

So unselfish was she, I think she was right 
when she said it was just the trial she needed, 
for since her sorrow she was learning day by 
day to deny herself, and to take up her cross 
and follow her Master. 

" In a week Harold leaves us," she said to 
Mrs. Clapcott; "so come and see him, poor fel- 
low ! before he goes." 

"I will," she replied: "but teU me, dfi»x. 
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what do you think Harold most requires? for I 
should like to give him some token of esteem." 

" I am sure I do not know," answered Fanny ; 
"he has a gun and fishing-rods, and I think he 
has bought all else that he wants. But stay : 
there is one thing that he has not got, and that 
he regrets very much, and that is his watch, 
which he sold." 

" To whom?" 

"To Evans at Brecon." 

" Well, I will try and get it for him, my dear. 
Good-bye, and give my love to your mamma." 

A day or two before Harold left he received 
a small parcel from Mr. and Mrs. Clapcott, and 
on opening it discovered, to his great delight, 
that it contained his watch. 

The day at length arrived for his departure, 
when good-byes had to be spoken to dear fa- 
miliar friends, and he had to take a last view 
for many a long year of those scenes that were 
associated with his happy boyhood's days. 

It was a lovely morning ; one that almost 
made you believe that there was not such a 
thing as sorrow — that it was only a name. 
Harold stood gazing for a long time from his 
window, striving, as it were, to imprint more 
lastingly each spot on his mind; and as he 
turned to leave it, murmured a hope that he 
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miglit soon be permitted to visit again his 
native land. The boxes were in the hall, 
ready to be taken to the carriage, which was 
at the door waiting. The breakfast was un- 
touched; for no one felt any inclination to 
eat. Fanny and Gwenny were cutting sand- 
wiches, and packing a little bag full of good 
things for the dear one who was leaving them. 
Gfxeat tears were rolling down their cheeks, 
while they proceeded with their work in 
fidlence: for how could they talk, when their 
hearts were nigh to breaking ? The clock in 
the hall struck nine — the hour when Harold 
must leave that dear happy home ! 

" I must go," he said, quietly. " Good-bye, 
Gwenny! If I should never see you again, 
thank you, my kind old nurse, for all the care 
and love you have given me from my in- 
fancy!" 

He stopped ; for poor faithful Gwenny had 
flung her arms round her dear boy, and was 
blessing him between her deep sobs. 

" Good-bye ! good-bye ! May the Lord bless 
ye, dear Master Harold, and bring ye safe 
back, so that my poor old eyes may see ye 
before I do die!" And she threw herself 
into a chair weeping. 

Poor Harold was speechless when he came 
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to Fanny, and could only take her in his arms 
and kiss her, and push back the curls from her 
brow, and kiss her again and again. And 
then he came and knelt before his father and 
mother, who were sitting on the sofa, crying 
Intterly. 

" Bless me ! bless me ! " he cried. 

Mr. Powell put his hands on his head, and 
said, solemnly, — 

" May the great God bless and keep you, 
my son, from all sin and harm, and bring you 
back to us in safety ! May He prosper you in 
all your undertakings, and ever keep you under 
the shadow of His wings." 

Mrs. Powell bent down over him, and he 
rested his head once more on her breast, where 
it had so often lain long, long ago. 

" My child ! my boy ! my darling ! God 
in heaven bless and keep you!" And there 
was silence, only broken by the sobs of the 
mourners. 

Harold rose, and walked out into the hall, 
where all the servants had assembled to see 
their young master for the last time, and fol- 
lowed him with blessings as he drove off. He 
threw himself, on entering, back in the car- 
riage ; and after taking a long look at the old 
village church, gave himself up to thoughts of 
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the dear Mends he had just parted from, and 
another far away, more beloved, if possible, 
than aUL Sad and tender were his thoughts 
during his long journey to Liverpool ; and the 
next day saw him on board the " Falmouth," 
bound for Sydney. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Beata Lennox ky on the sofa, in the cool 
drawing-room at Monckton. Very pale and 
sad she looked, and her eyes were red with 
weeping. In her hand she held a letter, which 
she had been reading, and which seemed to be 
the cause of her sorrow. A light, boyish step, 
was heard in the hall ; and, whistling a merry 
air, Harry walked in. He stopped when he 
saw his sister laying there. 

" What is the matter, darling?" he asked, 
tenderly putting his arms roimd her. " Tell 
me. 

" Nothing, dear Harry, thank you ! " she 
answered in a low tone : " at least, nothing 
particular." 

" Yes, there w something, I am sure. Tell 
me what it is. Is it this letter that has made 
jou cryP" 
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She nodded her head. "Yes: you may 
read it, if you like." 

It was from Famiy; and contained the 
events of the last month, and ended with the 
announcement of Harold's departure. Harry 
was a quick boy, and in an instant had guessed 
the cause of his sister's grief. 

" Cheer up !" he said. " Harold will come 
back, no doubt, a rich man, and it will all end 
happily. Don't fret about it, Beata darling ! " 
And in his simple way he tried to comfort his 
sister, and succeeded in doing so at last ; and 
bathed her face with eau de Cologne (when 
she said her head, ached), as tenderly as a 
woman, imtil she slept. 

It is not often that you see those kind of 
boys, gentle and tender as a girl towards wo- 
men, and yet manly, brave, and generous — 
thoroughly boys with it all. Harry Lennox 
was, or is, rather — for he is no fictitious per- 
sonage — just such an one, one of these rare 
specimens of the boy genus. And so the sorrow 
which was reigning supreme in the mountain- 
home in Wales had found an echo in the heart 
of Beatrice Lennox, in the happy Dorsetshire 
household. Day by day the roses on her cheeks 
grew paler, imtil, at last, the good old family 
doctor ordered her to "Weymouth, to try what 
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sea-bathing and sea-breezes would do for the 
delicate girl. And there she would sit for 
hours on the beach, looking at the lovely bay, 
and the white cliffs spreading far into the 
distance, and at the ships tossing gaily in the 
sunshine, and all things seemed to whisper 
hope : so she began to hold up her head ; and 
the snule came back once more to her eye and 
lip, and the roses — though very pale ones — 
took repossession of her cheeks. 

One day as she sat there, with 'Harry and 
Alfred by her side, she saw Willie approaching, 
accompanied by an individual "what wears 
gig-lamps," as Alfred expressed it. 

" I have just met him," said Willie : " et il 
a beaucoup de d^sir de parler k vous." 

Beata greeted him, and asked him "How 
long he had been in Weymouth P" 

" Well, Miss Lennox," he answered, " Monck- 
ton is so — uh — dull, without the inhabitants 
of Eldon Lodge, that I could not — uh — stay 
there any longer. So I was — uh — obliged — I 
mean, I thought I would come down to Wey- 
mouth!" 

" A very pretty compliment, Mr. Smart ! Did 
you mean it for Beata, or us boysP" said 
Harry. 

" Now really, Mr. Harry, you are always 
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having some jokes — uh — that It's too 

bad ; is it not, Miss Lennox ?" 

Beata quite agreed with him that they ought 
not to tease him so much. 

" Well," said Willie, " since scolding seems 
the order of the day, I will say good-bye. 
Come, Harry and Alfred, vous n'Stes pas re- 
quired; they would rather votre chambre quo 
votre compagnie." 

" You stupid boys ! " exclaimed Beata. "Now 
don't be long ; for we must go into tea soon." 

The boys went and left the two together; 
and Mr. Smart felt that — uh — the opportu- 
nity must not be lost ; and, like the lover of 
Nancy, went down on his knees to his lady- 
love! 

I am sure I don't know how Beata managed 
to keep her countenance : but she did so, and 
listened patiently to his eloquent appeal ; first 
asking him to sit down, and not to let everybody 
on the esplanadq see him on his knees. She 
told him, when at last he stopped, that she was 
deeply sorry that he should ever have loved 
her ; for that she could never marry him. But 
she begged biTn to continue what he had ever 
been — their friend. And then she contrived to 
lead the conversation to some other topic. And 
when the boys returned, they found Mr. Smart 
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looking rather crestfallen, it is true ; but still 
talking quietly, as if notliing had happened. 
And they never knew of the words he had 
spoken to Beata on the Weymouth beach, 
though sharp-witted Harry guessed it ; but, like 
a prudent boy, kept his guesses to himself. 
And so, after a happy, quiet month at Wey- 
mouth, spent in many pleasant rambles by the 
grand old sea, and on the island of Portland, 
they returned to Eldon Lodge; the boys re- 
suming their studies at the famed Monckton 
College, and Beata growing stronger every day, 
but, withal, more thoughtful. And each day 
she looked eagerly at the papers, to see if the 
"Falmouth" had arrived in Sydney; but she 
looked in vain. 

It is a winter night ; out on the broad Atlan- 
tic the wind is blowing, and the waves are beat- 
ing against a ship, as it ploughs its way through 
the waters. The storm increases, and the good 
ship battles manfully with the wind and tempest : 
but in vain ; and the cry of " Miserere, Domine /" 
is raised to heaven. Meanwhile, in far-off Eng- 
land, the moonlight streams through the win- 
dow of a room, in which lies a young girl 
sleeping. Her lips are parted with a smile of 
joy and love ; and she murmurs the dear name 
of one who is at this moment struggling with 
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the Atlantic's waves, and looking up to the 
stormy heavens, praying for that sleeping girl. 
The morning dawns on the tempest-tossed ocean ; 
but no trace of the "Falmouth" is to be seen. 
And its crew : what of them P 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It is spring now, and the cowslips and daisies 
are dotted over the meadows round Penland. 
How diflferent this spring is to the last ! Poverty 
has set her stem face on all things within that 
once wealthy home. The servants are all gone, 
with the exception of Gwenny ; the stables are 
empty ; the horses and carriages sold. 

A hundred and fifty pounds does not go very 
far towards the year's expenditure, and yet that 
was all the Powells had to live on. Fanny 
proposed that she should go out as a governess ; 
but her father shook his head and stroked her 
sunny hair, and told her they could not part 
from her. She must stay with them, and cheer 
their declining years. And now, in this bright 
April weather, she sat in her little room, and 
mused and pondered. 

" I wonder what I could do P" she thought. 
" What can I do to earn money P I wonder 
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whether that advertisement I saw yesterday in 
the paper Mrs. Clapcott sent ns is worth any- 
thing? I will risk it, at any rate; there is 
nothing like trying." So she sat down, and 
wrote an answer to an advertisement which 
offered employment to ladies, realizing from 
one to three guineas a- week. " That would be 
a fortune to me," she thought. 

" Please, Miss Fanny," said Gwenny, coming 
to the door, " will you come and help me make 
the butter?" 

" Yes, in a minute. Are the fowls fed ? 
And do you think there will be much butter 
to-day?" 

" I do hope so. Miss Fanny. Lor ! it's differ- 
ent times to what it did used to be; who'd ha' 
thought that you'd ha' come to make butter ! " 
Fanny smiled — ^a wonderfully sweet smile it 
was; and now as I look at her I fancy she is 
changed : the merry, honest blue eyes still look 
you frankly and fearlessly in the face, but there 
is a soft, gentle expression in them, that they 
lacked before ; the sunny smile is still there, but 
more ftdl of tenderness and sweetness than of 
yore; and the brow is calm and thoughtful. 
Kare ! sunny ! Fanny, who could help loving 
you ? bearing your trials and reverses patiently 
and cheerfully, never selfish, but ever denying 

1 
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yourself in a thousand little tilings so as to give 
your parents pleasure. 

You see from the foregoing conversation, 
dear reader, that Mr. Powell had what Fanny 
called " a farm in miniature ; " that is, he had 
three cows and a few fowls. The butter they 
sold; the garden was also productive, which 
Mr. Powell managed to cultivate himself. Thus 
they contrived to eke out their little income ; but 
still, contrive as they might, they could barely 
"manage to make the two ends meet," as the 
old saying is. Fanny saw, with grief, how 
worn her father and mother looked, and sighed 
to think how much good wine and other things 
would do to strengthen their thin and feeble 
frames, but money was the bar. 

" How I wish I could get some ! " she thought, 
" for they are both getting old ; and then, how 
many wrinkles, and lines of cares and sor- 
rows, have been imprinted on their faces dur- 
ing the last few months ! Oh, dear ! but the 
silver lining is behind the cloud, I know: so 
help me, my Father ! not to repine." 

She often — so often! — ^wished to hear from 
Harold, who had promised to send some money 
over as soon as he could; but no thought of 
danger to him arose in her mind: she thought, 
"Perhaps he has lost the mail, or could not 
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write, or sometliing : but we shall hear soon, I 
hope ; " and thus she mused as she weighed the 
butter carefully, and made it up into neat pats. 
That duty over she went in to breakfast, for she 
was a very early riser, and the butter was al- 
ways made before the morning meal at half- 
past eight. 

"There are eighteen pounds of butter this 
morning, isn't it very good?" she said, kissing 
her father and mother. " Now that the grass 
is growing so fast we shall have more butter. 
Isn't it a beautiful colour?" she added, taking up 
the pat she had brought in for breakfast. "And 
isn't it nicely made ? I hope you will recom- 
mend me as a dairy-maid. I am always more 
hungry on churning mornings than any other ; 
whether it is I get up earlier, or that the sight 
of the newly-made butter sharpens my appetite, 
deponent knoweth not." 

"I shoidd think that it is the getting up 
early, for 

* Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,* '* 

said Mrs. Powell. 

" I remember that you used to say that long 
ago, when I was so lazy, and never would get 
■up. It is a true proverb only in ona ^eaa^*. . 
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healthy it is to get up early; but where the 
wisdom and the riches are to come from I am 
sure I don't know. I am afraid, I am not any 
the wiser for my early rising, except that I 
know how to make butter." 

" Please, the boy has brought the paper from 
Mrs. Clapcott," said Glwenny, entering. "And 
what are you going to have for dinner, missis?" 
Fanny, who was looking eagerly at the paper to 
see if the " Falmouth " had arrived at its desti- 
nation, gave a little scream. 

" What is it, dear P " asked her mother, looking 
at her pale face. She took up the paper, and 
pointed to a paragraph that ran thus, — " No- 
thing has been heard of the 'Falmouth,' which 
sailed from Liverpool in August last, and which 
ought to have reached Sydney in November; 
and what has long been feared is now become a 
certainty, and no doubt is entertained but that 
she was lost in the gales of last October." 

They aU seemed at first quite stunned, and 
then, when the whole sad truth dawned on their 
minds, there arose a bitter cry, — " My son, my 
son, my Harold! oh that I had died for thee!" 

But the old man knelt down, and bowed his 
grey head on his trembling hands and prayed, 
" Thy will, not mine, be done." 

JBeata Lennox soon heard the sad news, and 
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again the roses fled^ and the light step lost its 
elasticity, and the doctor shook his head and 
advised change of air. 

"Then let it be to Wales, that I may see 
Fanny once more," she said ; and accordingly 
it was done : and before fresh, blooming, flowery 
May had come, she was in Brecon with her 
mother. 

After the first burst of grief was over, Fanny, 
whose nature it was not to stand and look 
hopelessly at a sorrow, but to try and overcome 
it, began thinking again of the work she would 
and must do. Why did they not answer the 
letter? Oh, how anxiously she waited! At 
length it came, — "Nothing is known of this 
at 14 Birmingham Street." It was all a hoax, 
then, and she had been building so much on it ! 

"There is nothing but disappointment and 
sorrow for me, I think," she said, sighing. She 
looked up; over the face of the sun a dark 
black cloud was passing, the rough edges of 
which were tipped with silver, and she bowed 
her head and prayed for resignation. " I must 
think of something else," she thought : " what 
can I do?" She glanced at the walls of the 
little bed-room, which were covered with draw- 
ings. " I have it ! " she cried ; " I must gain 
my Uving by my pencil." 
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A few days after she went to Brecon, in Mrs. 
Clapcott's carriage, and called at a shop there, 
and asked if they could dispose of drawings for 
her. The civil shopman replied in the affir- 
mative; and Fanny went home with a light 
heart, in spite of her great trouble. 

And now, day after day, she worked hard at 
her beautiful employment: portfolios, needle- 
books, screens, and a variety of other things 
she made ; all ornamented by some of her ex- 
quisite copies of the views in the neighbourhood. 

" One never knows what use a thing may be 
in the future," she said one day to herself : " little 
did I think, when I learned drawing at Hem- 
dale, that by it I should earn so much money.** 

The things she made sold well, and she had 
plenty of employment; which was very good 
for her, as it kept her from brooding over her 
griefs. There is nothing like plenty of work 
when we are sad and desponding. 

One day Fanny had a letter from her old 
friend and schoolfellow, Lottie Scott. " I am," 
she wrote, " to be married next month ; if you 
could come down to the wedding, it would put 
the finishing-stroke to my happiness, for I am 
longing to see your dear old face." 

Fanny, of course, could not go ; but wrote, 
noshing her friend every happiness : and hoped 
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that if her wedding-tour lay in the Breconshire 
direction^ that she would come and call on her. 
This she did ; and had just a little peep, a few 
hours' chat, with her old friend, on her way to 
Tenby. 

"I am very happy, dear," she said; "very 
happy in the possession of a good, kind hus- 
band ; and I hope some day you will be equally 
fortimate." 

Fanny smiled and said, "I am a fatalist, and 
believe that what is to be will be ; so I sup- 
pose, if I am to be married, I shall be some 
day, when the appointed time arrives : in the 
meantime I do not trouble my head much about 
it ; in fact, I have something far more import- 
ant to think of. Of course, I sometimes think 
of a wonderful personage who is to be my hus- 
band, a person who is quite a hero of romance, 
pre-eminently good and handsome ; but it's aU a 
ch&teau en Espagne, and the hard realities of 
life bring me soon back from cloudland." 

"Are you happy, dearest?" inquired Mrs. 
Stone, who could hardly imagine a person 
liappy, who had not a "Mr. Stone" also. 

"Yes, very, except when * sad thoughts come 
o'er me ;' but I always try to drive them away, 
for it is not right, I think, to give way to de 
spondency: besides, I am so busy now thai 
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really have no time to be miserable. I am so 
glad that you are so happy, Lottie dear. Do 
you remember those old days, long ago, at Hem- 
dale? what a long time it seems since then, 
and yet it is only two years ! '* " Two years ! " 
she thought ; "what a strange two years it has 
been to me, and I am only nineteen!" What 
wonder if a thought did flit through her mind, 
of how different Lottie's life had been to hers, 
how evenly the current of her life had flown; 
those two years, which had drifted the one to 
happiness, had shipwrecked and stranded the 
other on a rock, against which the waves were 
still lashing themselves with fury. Why was 
it? Why had God given peace to one and 
nothing but tempest to the other? Why? "How 
wicked I am! " she thought: "is the creature to 
find fault with its Creator? does He not order 
all things aright? is it not for some wise pur- 
pose ?" And then she directed her thoughts again 
to her friend, who was talking of "Charlie," 
and his wonderful doings and sayings. 

"Have you heard how ill poor Beata is?" 
Lottie asked at last, when she had nearly ex- 
hausted her favourite topic. 

"I heard a little while ago, and she said she 
was not at all well," Fanny replied. "But she is 
surely not very iU? there is no danger, is there?" 
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"Mrs. Lennox wrote to mamma^ and said 
they feared she was consumptive, and that they 
were going to take lodgings in Brecon, as 
Beata wished to be near you." 

"I never heard of all this ! I wonder when 
they are coming? I do so long to see her, dear 
girl ! I must write and ask her." 

"I hope, Fanny dear, you will often come 
and see me when I am settled in my new house : 
we are going to live in such a charming little 
paradise of a place at Longleigh, and we shall 
always have a welcome for you." 

And she was gone, the happy young bride ! 
and Fanny said to Gwenny, "I was to have 
been married now if all had gone well, and 
you would have been watching me instead of 
Lottie go oflF." 

"Never mind. Miss Fanny darling ; I may 
still live to dance at your wedding. And Lor! 
what a time we will have that day!" 

Fanny laughed. "I am afraid you will be 
very old by that time, if ever that day comes! 
but in the meantime I must dance and do my 
work." 



r 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"Mamma, Beata is coming to Brecon! Lottie 
told me yesterday of it, and this morning I 
liad a letter from Mrs. Lennox: they are going 
to take lodgings there. Poor Beata, I am 
afraid, is very iU." 

"But why need they lodge in Brecon? why 
can't they come here?'' asked Mrs. PoweU. 

"Dear mamma we could not afford it." 

"But why couldn't they come and lodge 
here; it would be much nicer for aU parties, I 
should think.*' 

"Oh, I wish they would! but then, it is such 
an awkward thing to ask." 

"Well, I will see about it when they come," 
and Mrs. Powell betook herself to her knitting 
and Fanny to her drawing. A few days after- 
wards, and Beata and her mother had arrived 
in Brecon; and the next day Mrs. Clapcott 
drove Fanny over to call on them: the latter 
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was shown into a room in the hotel, and in a 
few minutes her friend entered. 

" Fanny ! " "Beata ! " and they were in each 
other's arms, and poor Beata laid her head on 
her friend's shoulder, and wept. Not a word 
did they say about the trouble and grief of the 
last year, and yet Fanny had guessed the cause 
of her friend's illness, the cause of the pale, pale 
cheeks, and the slow step and the lustreless 
eyes. 

" How glad I am to see you once more ! " said 
Beata, kissing her again and again. " You are 
looking a little thinner, but otherwise not a bit 
altered from the Fanny of a year ago." 

" I wish I could say the same of you. I 
think you are looking very poorly; but I 
hope our pure Breconshire air will bring back 
the roses to these pale cheeks. But tell me 
how the boys are." 

" Oh ! they begged me to tell you that they 
were 'all serene,' and in a good state of preser- 
vation ; that Mr. Smart was still unmarried ; and 
that you must come and set your cap at him." 

Fanny laughed. "Poor m^n ! isn't he married 
yet P Well, he needn't be afraid of my having 
any designs on him. He is very well in his 
way ; but he would fidget me to death, I am 
sure. But where is Mrs. Lennox?" 
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'* Mamma is gone to look for lodgings, I be- 
lieve," Beata replied. 

" Do you know that we wish you would come 
and lodge with us ? You know, dear, we would 
ask you to stay at Penland ; but we are not in 
the circumstances that we used to be. But it 
would be so nice if you stayed with us : for if 
you lived here I shouldn't see you once a- week, 
as we have no carriage now." 

" We were wishing the same thing," Beata 
answered : " but we did not like to propose it. 
Mamma will be so glad, as we expect papa back 
jfrom America ; and she wanted to be at home ; 
but of course she could not leave me here alone. 
So, when she returns, I will ask her. She will 
be so glad, I know, if it will not in the least 
inconvenience you." 

" Not in the least ; we shall be so glad to 
have you." 

Just then Mrs. Lennox entered ; and after a 
little consultation it was decided that she should 
call at Penland the following day, and make 
arrangements with Mrs. Powell. 

These arrangements were soon made ; and in 
a few days Mrs. Lennox returned to Monckton, 
and Beata became an inmate of Penland. As 
yet, in her conversations with Fanny, there 
was a little restraint : for there was one sub- 
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ject on which both were silent; and in that 
case people can never talk so much at their 
ease. They are always afraid of alluding, in 
some way or other, to the forbidden topic. 
One day, however, Fanny, who had felt it, and 
wished to break the ice, led Beata into a room, 
and said quietly, "This is Harold's room; it 
has never been touched : everything is the same 
as when he left. Look! Poor boy ! those pictures 
he nailed up so many years ago, when we were 
children — my dear, dear brother ! " And they 
mingled their tears together. And then Fanny 
told Beata of all that had happened since they 
had parted at Monckton. And there was no 
more restraint between them. Once, when 
Fanny laughingly said something about Beata's 
wedding, she shook her head, and said, " I shall 
never marry." 

" Why not, dear?" asked Fanny. 

"Because — because 1 can't teU you, 

Fanny, exactly : but I never can give my heart 
to any one, as it is with the dead." 

Fanny answered very softly, "He loved you, 
I know:" and then she folded Beata in her 
arms ; and they were sUent a long whUe, look- 
ing up at the stars, which were hung like lamps 
in the blue sky. 

" The stars always give me a diflferent lesson^^^ 
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every night/* said Fanny at last. *' I suppose 
it depends on the mood I am in. Sometimes, 
when I am very sorrowftd, they say, 'Peace, 
peace, be still : look how quiet we are up here ; 
on how many a troubled heart have we not 
looked down sinfee the day we were made ! Be 
still, the morning will dawn by and by.' And 
when I am happy I look up to them ; and they 
always make my joy more pure and holy with 
their voiceless music. I remember, when I was 
a little chUd, I thought they were angels look- 
ing down at me, with their calm, solemn eyes. 
And after all," she added, after a pause, " why 
should we be so sorrowM? What is that 
verse? Don't you remember it? 

* Then why should your tears run down, 
And your heart be sorely riven, 
For another gem in the Saviour's crown, 
And another soul in heaven ] ' 

And he is better off now, away from the cares 
and sorrows of this world." And then she 
thought of her brother, lying so stiU and quiet 
beneath the ocean, with the sea-weed twining 
round him, and making him his shroud, and 
many a pearl scattered on his cold bed. The 
tears were in her eyes ; but they were not 
bitter ones ; and the little stars looked in and 
said, "Peace!" 
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" Do you remember that verse of Long- 
feUow'sP 

* Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all : 
Into each life some rain must fall. 
Some days must be dark and dreary.* 

I think it so pretty, — ' Into each life scytne rain 
must faU/" 

" Yes, it is pretty," Beata answered. " It 
does me good to hear you talk, my darling. 
You are so cheerful, and look upon everything 
in a sunny light." 

" What is the use of looking at them in any 
other light ? I am sure the clouds are dark 
enough, and require a little sunshine. Do you 
know what I have been thinking ? Wouldn't it 
be nice, if I could get a little child to teach ? 
You see, papa won't let me go out as a gover- 
ness, and I must earn money in some way or 
other ; and I could very easily teach a child or 
two. Isn't it a good idea?" 

'* Yes, very ; but would your mamma like 
it?" 

'* Oh ! I know she would not object ; but the 
difficulty is, to get somebody to teach. I think 
I shall advertise." 

On asking her mother, she gave immediate 
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permission, and so a neatly-worded paragraph 
was inserted in the Ecclesiastical Gazette ; which, 
in due time, was answered by several people. 

" I shall have enough for a school," Fanny 
said ; " but I can only undertake to teach two ; 
and that will be quite as many as I can manage." 

So it was all settled that Miss EUen Jarvis 
and Miss Clara Street, the two young ladies 
Fanny had chosen, were to come in July. She 
was in dreadful distress (feigned, of course,) 
one day : " What if they should know more than 
their teacher?" 

" Not very likely, as they are only eight and 
nine years old." 

" Well, I hope they wiU know their ABC, 
for I wiU not teach it to them if they do not." 

" Come down into the glen, Fanny," said 
Beata, one day. " I feel so much stronger, and 
I should like to have a walk." 

" And we will take a book and read ; that will 
be nice ! " 

And they wandered down slowly, for Beata 
could not walk fast as yet, and seated them- 
selves on the mossy bank by the little brook, 
near the spot that Fanny and Harold had sat 
the last summer. It was a lovely day in the 
beginning of June ; the heat of the sun was 
tempered by a soft breeze, and the shade of the 
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trees above; the birds sang gaily, and the 
brook glided on with its soft murmuring, as if 
there were no such things as sorrow in the 
world. The book Fanny had chosen was one 
that Mrs. Clapcott had lent her, The Mill on the 
Floss; and she read on while Beata worked; 
and then her friend read to her while she took 
out her paper and pencil, and began drawing 
a beautiful cluster of burdocks. When Beata 
was tired she laid down the book and talked, 
criticising the tale, &c. And then they were 
silent, listening to the flow of the water. 

" What does the brook say to you, Fanny ?" 
asked Beata. 

" Let me think : it tells me to hope on ; that 
as its path lies through barren, sandy plains, 
as well as through sunny meadows, where the 
flowers stoop and kiss it, and reflect them- 
selves in its bosom, so must mine lie through 
rough and smooth — the bitter must be mixed 
with the sweet.*' 

" It tells me a different thing,'' said Beata, 
softly. " It says, that as it is flowing on, ever 
drawing near to the great sea, so am I drift- 
ing on to eternity, gliding ' to that unfathomed, 
boundless sea, the sUent grave ! ' " 

" Oh ! Beata darling, don't talk like that ! 
You are not going to die; because you have had 
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one great grief, that is no reason why your 
future life should not be bright. Don't talk of 
death, my darling ; you must Kve, and be our 
own comforting little Beata." 

" I don't know why, but I think that I shan't 
Kve long ; and as for one great grief, Fanny, 
the oak that is torn up by its roots seldom roots 
again." 

" Beata, you must not talk so despondingly ; 
you are ill, and that is the reason that you see 
everything so darkly. Look up, dearie ! God is 
above, ordering everything for our good : don't 
you know that — 

' There are trials besetting every path, which call for 
patient care; 

There is a cross in every lot, and an earnest need for 
prayer : 

But a lowly heart, that leans on Thee, is happy any- 
where?'" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

As the summer advanced Beata's healtli im- 
proved, and lier spirits also. I am inclined to 
think that it was as much Fanny's cheerful 
companionship as the Breconshire breezes. 
Fanny was very cheerful; it was surprising 
how bright and merry she was in spite of all : 
she possessed such wonderfiil elasticity of spirit, 
that she could throw off anything that trou- 
bled her. Not that she did not feel things ; like 
most high-spirited people, she was very sensi- 
tive ; the quick, warm blood that mounted to 
her face plainly showed that. Harry Lennox 
came down to fetch Jiis sister, which greatly 
rejoiced Fanny's heart. 

"You are very much grown, Harry,'* she 
said to him. " I hope you are grown better as 
well as taller." 

" Now do not mention such an absurd thing ; 
you know I could not be better : I was always 
the perfect personage you see," he answered. 
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"With the exception of one thing, — that 
you know your perfections, and are a leetle vain 
of them. Am I not right P" 

" Questions as needn't be axed, needn't be 
answered," he said, laughingly. "A fellow 
must, of course, know that he is made a great 
deal of. Why do you know, Fanny, there are 
twenty girls in love with me ! " 

" You conceited of all conceited boys ! " re- 
turned Fanny, laughing : " you really require 
some one to put you down a Kttle. Remember, 
'Pride goes before a fall;' so beware, — take 
care ! " 

" * She is fooling thee,' " said Harry. " You 
see, I know something of poetry." 

" Certainly, an elegant quotation ; but I 
don't see that it was exactly to the point : but, 
perhaps, it is that I don't understand." 

"That's it; you are a misty, foggy indivi- 
dual, like Mr. Smart. By the by, did Beata 
tell you about that worthy personage ? I am 
sure he is going to be married; he has done 
up his house, and bought a new carriage, and 
made himself no end of a swell. I asked him 
the question point blank the other day, and 
he said, 'Well, uh — what curious questions 
you ask, Mr. Harry!' I told him that was 
not an answer, but I couldn't get anything 
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more out of the old chap ; but I do want to 
know if he is really going to be taken in and 
done for." 

" Fancy any one marrying him ! Why, it 
would be misery ! I wonder how he would get 
through the marriage-service ?'* 

" They would be obliged to begin very early, 
or they would never finish by twelve o'clock. 
But I am really too bad to laugh at him ; as 
Gwenny says, ' You should never laugh at the 
foolish, for you may be struck comical yourself.' " 

" It is really too bad to laugh at him," said 
Beata, who had been silent till now, when she 
took up the gauntlet in her old admirer's de- 
fence, " for he is a very worthy man, and very 
kind to the poor. He does an immense deal 
of good for the poor round him. Last winter 
he gave away soup, blankets, and coal, and kept 
many a poor family from starving." 

" I know he is very good, and, I think, clever 
also; but I am in a naughty fit to day, and feel 
inclined to laugh at anything. Don't you know 
those idiotic moods, when everything makes 
you laugh, and it's perfectly painfiil? Just as 
when you are in a tearfiil humour, if any one 
asks you to sit down you feel very hardly used, 
and want to cry." 

Beata laughed at her. 
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" I never have experienced that feeling, and 
never wish to either, for it cannot be very- 
agreeable." 

" I should think not," said Fanny. "The other 
morning, when I was in the dairy, Gwenny 
asked me to make some small pats of bntter for 
our own use, and I was nearly crying, and 
snapped at her, very much to her astonishment." 

"Which was very silly, allow me to tell you, 
Fanny," said Harry, with mock solemnity. 
" Young ladies should neter show their airs to 
any one : I will never let my wife do it." 

" What a wonderful woman Mrs. Harry Len- 
nox will be!" said Fanny. "But don't you 
know that * old maid's children and bachelors' 
wives' are always something super-exceUent?" 

"I am going to see Gwenny now; she pro- 
mised to tell my fortune to-night, and I am 
longing to hear it." 

"And we wiU go too, for I always enjoy 
Gwenny's prophecies." 

And they all trooped out into the kitchen to 
listen to the dear old servant, as she told, with 
a very grave fistce, " of the dark lady who wanted 
to get Mr. Harry, but the fidr one would prevent 
her ; '* and Harry kept on interrupting her with 
saying, "That's Bella Lane," or, "I am sure 
that's Laura Marston," and so on. And with 
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mucli laughter the fortune was told, and then 
Harry asked Gwenny why she had never mar- 
ried. 

"Lor, Mr. Harry! I said I would never 
marry unless I could better myself." 

"And I suppose the right one with *the tin' 
didn't make his appearance ? '' 

"Oh! I won't say that, sir; I may marry yet: 
but I do think it such nonsense for people to 
marry the first person that comes. Yes, I do ! 
No, I said I would never marry unless I could 
better myself, and I will hold to my word; that 
IwiU." 

"Quite right, Gwenny," returned Harry; "I 
highly approve of that sentiment: but I advise 
you to make haste, and I will come and see you 
married." 

"Lor, Mr. Harry! don't ye talk so ridi- 
cidous!" 

"But reaUy, Gwenny, I must tell you that 
you have made me uncommonly melancholy. 
Such a fortune ! Why, everybody is trying to 
spite every one else!" 

" Yes, Mr. Harry, the cards do cut shocking 
to-night ; yes, they do. So unfortunate! " 

Harry laughed merrily as he left the kitchen. 

" Gwenny firmly believes in fortune-telling, 
and thinks me evidently a doomed martyr," he 
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said to Fanny. " It's quite depressing. I de- 
clare, I feel like a boiled mackerel.^' 

" What a simile ! " said Fanny. " You odd 
individual, can you talk sensibly, I wonder?" 

" Of course I can: I am a man." 

" Hm ! " interrupted Fanny and Beata. 

" Of a vei:satile genius," he continued. " I 
can be merry and serious, grave as well as 



" Well, give us a specimen of your grave 
conversation," said Fanny ; " I never saw you 
otherwise than merry." 

" Oh, indeed," Beata answered, " he can 
be very serious and considerate when he likes. 
He is my own darling brother. Are you not, 
Harry dear ? You should see him when I am 
ill ; he is so kind and quiet." 

" It's precious uncomfortable for a fellow to 
sit and hear his praises sung in this manner," 
interrupted Harry. "Fanny, I know, thinks 
me perfection, as every one else does : so it is 
only stale news to her. And now I will talk 
sensibly, if you have no objection." 

What his sensible conversation consisted of, 
I am sure I cannot teU. I expect it was only 
nonsense ; though he could talk wisely and se- 
riously when he chose, which, however, was 
very seldom. 
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" Of what are you thinking P*' asked Fanny, 
coming up to Beata, who was lying on the sofa, 
looking out into the summer night. 

" I was thinking of, and dreading, the day 
after to-morrow. What a pity it is that people 
must separate ! How painfiil parting is ! One 
never knows what may happen." 

" Yes, that's very true,*' responded Fanny; 
" but the Germans always say, * Auf Wieder- 
sehen,' when they part ; and there is that to look 
forward to, at any rate, — if we do not meet 
here, we may hereafter." 

" Yes, that is a comfort," Beata repKed, 
softly. Then, after a pause, she added : " Do 
you think that the spirits of those you love 
watch over you, float around you, and 'are often, 
often with you, when you think they're far 
away?'" 

" I don't know," Fanny answered. " It is a 
pretty idea, if nothing more ; but I remember 
long ago, when I was quite a little thing, I had 
heard some terrible ghost story or other : and 
when I went to bed, fancied I saw I don't know 
what: and mamma came up, on hearing me 
cry. And then she told me that she thought 
that, when people died, if they went to heaven, 
they would be too happy ever to wish to come 
back to this earth ; and if they went to helU 
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they could not escape from there. That quieted 
me then, and often did so afterwards. The 
spirits of the dead may watch one, after all : 
at least I like to think that angels are near 
me, day and night. There are such lovely 
etchings I once saw of the Pilgrim's Progress ; 
and one represented Christian sleeping, with his 
heavy burden on his back ; and two angels were 
standing at his head, looking down so sorrow- 
fully on him ; and at his feet sat a devil watch- 
ing him. It is many years ago since I saw 
them; but I can remember I always fancied 
that I was watched in the same manner.'^ 

" In these days," said Harry, " what a nimi- 
ber of theories are started ! One I heard the 
other day of was, that the air is ftdl of spirits ; 
that you cannot walk without touching them." 

" Well," said Fanny, " what I have often 
asked is, What is the use of them P God, who 
makes and orders everything for some wise 
purpose, would surely not let the dead appear 
to frighten people : there is no use in it, that I 
can see. Besides, in the parable, when the 
rich man wanted Lazarus to go and warn his 
brethren, Abraham would not allow it. But 
certainly you hear such a number of ghost 
stories here, that it's almost impossible to 
ieving some of them. Ghrenny would 
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tell you them by the dozen. Some enough 
to make your hair stand on end. It is of no 
use to tell her that it is all fancy ; that corpse- 
candles are wiU-o'-the- wisps ; that owls are 
quite as likely to screech, and dogs to howl, 
when nothing is going to happen ; she shakes 
her head, and says that nothing will make her 
change her opinion.'* 

" I am sure she is quite welcome to keep it, 
if she likes ; but I would much rather disbe- 
lieve all that kind of thing, for it would make 
one so miserable fancying everything is a 
'token.''* 

" They are dreadfully superstitious abroad," 
said Beata. " I remember going one night to a 
hill near the town where I was staying with a 
gentleman and lady : the gentleman was a Pole, 
and related such wonderftd ghost stories that 
it made me feel quite nervous." 

" I think it is half because they are told at 
night that people take them in so : a ghost 
story in broad daylight every one would laugh 
at," said Harry. " But let us have something 
more cheerftd ; sing us a song, Fanny, there is 
a dear girl." 

Fanny sat down, and played and sang ; and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Powell joined the party 
Harry sang comic songs, and kept them ii^V^ 
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roar of laughter till bed-time. How grateful 
Fanny was to him ! It was the first real hearty- 
laugh her father had had since his misfortunes. 
Those dear parents were ever Fanny's chief 
thought; and to see the smile on their faces 
once again made her very happy, and she 
went to bed with a Kghter heart than she had 
done for many a long day. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Clara dear, do attend to what I am saying, 
and not look out of the window ; there will be 
plenty of time for that when you have finished 
your lessons/' 

" But I am so tired, Miss Powell ; mayn't I 
just go for a run round the garden P Do say 
yes/' 

" No, dear ! reaUy I cannot allow you, you 
have been so very troublesome this morning." 

Clara pouted. " I am sure I did my very 
best: but I hate sums!" And she stamped 
her foot passionately on the floor. 

" I do not think you did your very best, and 
you are very naughty now ; so be quiet, and 
do not make any more fuss about it : that sum 
must be done!" 

When Miss Powell said musty the children 
knew the thing was to be done. Such differoit 
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characters these two pupils of Fanny possessed. 
They both loved her dearly — as who did not P 
— but that was the only thing they resembled 
each other in. Ellen Jarvis, the elder, was 
so quiet and gentle — very slow, indeed, in 
learning, but tractable and obedient. Clara 
Street was, on the contrary, wild, noisy, and 
passionate ; but very clever when she was at- 
tentive — which was very seldom, as Fanny 
knew to her cost. When she first came, every- 
thing she was told to do she disobeyed. She 
gave Fanny an immensity of trouble ; but the 
latter won her over at last by the power of 
love; and she was much better now, though 
still very naughty at times. 

" Have you finished?" asked Fanny. 

" No, not yet. Miss Powell. I shall never 
do it." 

" Come here, and tell me what it is you find 
so difiacult." 

" This," said Clara, — " how many times 8 
goes in 36." 

" Think a little. Come now, dear ! " And 
she put her arm round the child. 

" Four times and four over," said Clara, 
after thinking a little time. 

" Yes, of course. Now, why need you have 
so naughty, and gone into a passion? 
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You should try and overcome your temper. 
It's very sinful." 

" But I can't be good-tempered, like you. 



" Besides, I have never any division sums 
to do ? Well, dear, if I have not sums, I have 
things quite as difficult to learn. But do you 
know that, when I was your age, I never liked 
arithmetic ; so I can sympathise with you in 
your trouble iq learning: but still, at every 
little thing you should not give up and say, 
' I can't:' that will never make you a great 
woman. * If at first you don't succeed, try, 
try again.' You will nessrer learn anything if 
you do not ; for everything requires patience : 
nothing comes without work." 

" I like Miss PoweU so," said Clara, when 
the former had left the room. " She never 
laughs at me when I am in trouble, and Miss 
Grey always did ; and that used to make me 
so cross. She said, 'What wiU you do when 
you are grown up, if you mind such trifles 
now?' But Miss PoweU seems to think that 
they are troubles; and that's a comfort." 

" Miss PoweU is very kind, and we ought 
to try not to give her so much trouble," said 
quiet EUen. 

" You ! you never give her much trouble,'* 
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answered Clara. "It is only me. I am the 
naughty one." 

" Oh, but I am so dull ! I canH under- 
stand things quickly, like you can : and she is 
so kind, and never scolds and slaps me.' 

" I should like uncommonly to see her slap 
any one," said Clara, laughingly ; and then she 
settled down to her lessons. 

How many people treat children's troubles 
in the way Clara's former governess had done ! 
It is not so very long ago since I was a child, 
and I can remember that the trials I had then 
were as great, if not greater, than those I have 
had since. Children have not the strength 
of mind and character to help them bear their 
troubles. They have to endure the caprices of 
their elders, and to learn things which give 
them many a head and heartache, without 
seeing the use of it aU. True, the sorrows of 
childhood are soon forgotten. The tears are 
quickly dried ; but I think that, at the time, 
they are just as hard to bear as ours : so we 
should be gentle with them, remembering that 
once we cried because our lesson was too diffi- 
cult, or that we were refused something on 
which we had set our Kttle hearts. Each one 
has his cross to bear, whether old or young : 
and it is the duty of every Christian " to bear 
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eacli other's burden, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ." 

When Fanny left the children she went to 
speak to her mother, whom she found in the 
drawing-room. 

" Mamma," she said, " I think of goiag for 
a long walk, as it is such a fine day : so can 
we have dinner soon?" 

" Yes, dear ; certainly : but where are you 
going?" 

" "Well, I think I shall do as Gwenny says, 
and follow my nose. I remember saying that 
once, and somebody said, ' "Well, then, you '11 
go skywards.' "Wasn't it rude?" 

" Yes ; for I don't see that your nose is 
turned up. It is a very good nose, I am 
sure." 

" Never mind ; a nez retrotissS is very much 
admired, and people who possess them get 
through the world better than those with 
straight look - at - the - ground ones. Besides, 
they are so useful at pic-nics to hang tea- 
kettles on." 

" My dear Fanny, how you talk ! " 

" Well, mamma dearie, my tongue was 
given me for that purpose, I suppose: and 
besides, I feel so very happy now that spring 
is come." 
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And she danced out of the room singing. 
She was not the least altered in her manner f 
still merry and light-hearted, innocent and 
careless as a child, no one woidd have ima- 
gined when looking at her that she had gone 
through so much trouble and sorrow. Dear 
little Fanny, how beloved you were by rich 
and poor! how many murmured "God bless 
you ! " as you passed lightly on your way. 
Bright, happy girl ! happy, because you had a 
spring of gladness within your own young 
heart — because you were a Christian. 

"TeU us a story, Miss Powell," said Clara, 
when they had started on their expedition, 

" Yes, do, please," echoed Ellen. 

" What shaU I tell you P let me see." 

" Oh, do make up one ! those are the pret- 
tiest; you do tell such lovely stories," said 
Clara. 

Fanny thought a few moments, and then 
began, — 

" ' I wish I were not so small,' said a little 
daisy, who had just opened its pink eye to the 
morning sun. * I am so mean and insigni- 
ficant ; so ugly, too, — only white, with a yellow 
spot in the middle. Now I wish I were like 
the beautiful tulip, that every one must take 
notice of; so handsome as it is. Nobody, of 
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course, looks at me ; but steps on me generally. 
Oh dear, I wish I were not so small ! ' 

" * What is the use of wishing that ?' said a 
fly, who was sipping the dew from the daisy's 
cup. ' You are not so handsome as the tulip, it 
is true : but then, I dare say he wants to be 
something else. In fact, he looks very cross 
and proud this morning. I wouldn't go near 
him. I wouldn't care about having gay colours. 
I would rather be a nice little flower, like you.' 
And he kissed her cheek softly. 

" ' Don't preach to me ! you are but a siQy 
little fly after all ; and, therefore, cannot under- 
stand and sympathise with me.' 

'^ ^ But then, I don't see what is the use of 
wishing ; you will always remaia as you are : 
so I should think it would be much better to 
look good-tempered over it, and to enjoy your- 
self, than to stay pouting there.' 

" Now Kttle Miss Daisy was very naughty, 
and thought it was exceedingly rude of the fly to 
talk to her ia that impertinent manner, and she 
begged him to leave her; and she looked so 
discontented all day, that not even a gnat came 
to rest and refresh himself in her little cup. 
She was saying all the time to herself, ' I wish 
I were not so small ! ' But by and by she heard 
voices; and looking up, she saw a gentli 
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and two children — a boy and a girl — approach- 
ing. She listened, and she heard the gentleman 
saying,— 

" ' Yes, the tulip is a very handsome flower ; 
such bright, beautiful colours ! ' How her heart 
beat with envy ! ' But, my dear children,' the 
gentleman continued, ^ you should never form 
conclusions from hasty glances ; always inquire 
before you do. The tulip is far from being 
the most beautiful flower in the garden ; here 
is one that equals if not excels it:' and he 
stooped down to the daisy. ^ Look, my dears ! ' . 
he continued, * look how beautifully this flower 
is made! See this wonderful yellow spot in 
the centre ! if you examine it, you will see 
that it is composed of quantities of minute 
flowers, all as perfect as the tulip that flaunts 
yonder.' 

" * How very wise God must be ! ' said the little 
boy, reverently; *who would have imagined 
that so much skiU was required to make a little 
daisy!' 

" * Well,' thought the daisy, as they passed 
on, ' I am not so insignificant, after all ; but I 
don't think I deserve to be praised, for I have 
been so discontented aU day.' And then she 
lifted her head and looked up to the blue sky, 
and thought of God who had made her so beau- 
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tiful, althougli she was so small. And in the 
evening, just before she went to sleep, the fly 
came to wish her good night ; and she said, in 
a sleepy voice, — 

" * I was very naughty this morning ; I was 
wrong, and you were right : but I won't be 
cross agaia' — and then she folded her petals 
and went to sleep, and dreamt that some one 
said she might be the tulip if she liked ; and 
she answered, *No; I would rather be as I 
am : for God knows best, who has made me so 
wonderfully!'" 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Miss Powell ! " 
said Clara. " What a very pretty story ! " 

** But I want you to see the moral of it ; 
now tell me what you think it is." 

The two children thought, and then quiet 
Ellen said, "Is it that there is nothing too 
small to be taken notice of?" 

"A good answer, dear Nellie," Fanny re- 
plied. " But I will tell you what it is, — that we 
ought never to be discontented and envious. 
God, who has made us, knows best what is good 
for us ; and has placed us in the station and 
circumstances that suit us best." 

Perhaps she had told the story as much to 
teach herself as the children; for sometimes 
she was not happy, and she would feel inclined 
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to repine. And thus it was to-day, for she 
walked on while the children ran about gather- 
ing flowers, or chasing the few butterflies that 
had yet appeared; and thought, "Only this 
time two years how happy I was ! This was 
the day that I received the invitation from, 
Beata, and that Edward Ledfir proposed to me. 
Poor Edward ! I fancy after all, though, that 
I am happier than he is." 

She had often met him since their engage- 
ment had been broken ofi*, and had spoken to 
him as if he had never been her first love ; as 
if he were almost a stranger. She knew that 
he would soon lead another to that home of 
which he used to whisper she would be the 
brightest ornament. She wondered if he had 
ever said the same things to his new love : 
and if, when saying them, he thought of her 
and the old days. 

By and by, however, she thought, "I have 
been talking about discontent, and have never 
taken the lesson home to myself. Surely 
there is something lovely and pleasant to be 
found iQ everything, and why should I repine 
at the lot God has given me ? It is very 
pleasant still, and I am very happy; except- 
ing sometimes, when I am wicked and dis- 
contented. 
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* Be still, sad heart, and cease repining ; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.' " 

And thus the days passed on, and brought 
with them another lover to Fanny. A fine 
specimen of a "Welshman was Bees Hughes — 
moderately taU, with a good-humoured face, 
beaming with fun and merriment; a gentle- 
man-farmer, somewhat loud in his manners and 
voice, but good-hearted, generous, and wor- 
shipping Fanny with aU the enthusiasm of his 
nature. 

" She is a stunner ! " he said, in his broad 
vernacular ; " and she and I would get on so 
capitally together; for she is never out of 
temper, like I am.^^ 

But Fanny only liked him as a fiiend. It 
was in vain he wooed with patience and de- 
votion. He was too much of her own dis- 
position for her to like him as he wished. 

" I don't like merry men, mamma," she said 
to Mrs. Powell. " It 's of no use for you to say, 
he is very kind, and very good, and aU the 
rest of it ; but I never can like him. He is 
very well of an evening ; but I like a man who 
is quiet and sensible.^' 

" Well, my dear, you wiU do like an old 
man told me he did, — ^ Ah, ma'am ! ' said 



*- 
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*■ I went thitmgli the wood, and choee a crooked 
stick at last ;' and that is what yon wiQ do. 
People who are so Teiy particular, always 
get a crab at last." 

*^ And yet, mother mine, yon told me once 
that yon had plenty of lovers when yon were 
young; and yon wouldn't have one till papa 
came; and yon see yon have not chosen a 
crooked stick." 

" Well, my dear, do as yon like ! I am 
sure I don't want to part firom yon ; for yon 
are a good girl, and a great comfort to yonr 
&ther and myself: so do as yon like, child! 
But look well before yon refuse the love of 
such a man as Bees Hughes." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was a very fine sunny evening in May, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Clapcott were drinking tea 
in an arbour in their garden ; and while dis- 
cussing the evening meal, discussed also their 
neighbours' affairs, in a good-natured manner, 
for the edification of a gentleman who was 
with them. 

" A good girl ! " remarked Mr. Clapcott, 
waiting for his tea to cool. " A woman of a 
hundred! It always does one's heart good 
to see her merry face!'* 

" Who is this Miss Powell P'' aaked Walter 
Antrobus, the gentleman before mentioned. 

*^ She is the daughter of our clergyman,*' 
replied Mr. Clapcott. " They live about a mile 
from here. You will see her to-morrow, as she 
is coming here to spend the evening ; and then 
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you will be able to judge for yourself of the 
^ pet of the village/ as some call her/' 

" Have you much society here ?" asked Mr. 
Antrobus. 

" Very little ; all the people live so far from 
each other, and it is quite an undertaking to 
call on them/^ was Mrs. Clapcott's reply. " To- 
morrow evening we are going to have a few 
people here, as it is Arthur's birthday ; and I 
don't think we have had such a thing as a party, 
or even a ^ tea fight,' as Fanny calls it, for a 
year. You have not come into a gay place, I 
can assure you. I am afraid you will find, it 
dreadfully dull here." 

" I do not care about society now : every 
kind of gaiety jars on my feelings painfully." 

" But should you not try to overcome that 
morbid feeling?" said Mrs. Olapcott, gently. 
" Is it quite right, do you think, to give way 
to it?" 

Before he could reply some friends from 
Brecon appeared, and put an end to the con- 
versation, or rather turned it in another di- 
rection. While they are all chatting, let us 
glance at our new acquaintance, Walter An- 
trobus, who is sitting somewhat apart, lost in 
thought. He is tall and slight, but com- 
manding in his bearing, as if accustomed to 
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be obeyed. His face is noble and dignified, 
with a melancholy expression in his beautiful 
dark eyes. His brow is broad and massive; 
and his mouth, half-shadowed by a dark mous- 
tache, is firm and decisive: yet, when he 
smiles, the dark, stem face, is lighted up with 
an expression of gentleness and sweetness — 
yet withal sorrowful, for his has been a 
stormy life. Left orphans when very young, 
he and his sister were all in all to each other. 
They had no near relations, and they clung 
to each other with a deep and lasting affection. 
Then Mary Antrobus married an officer in the 
regiment which her brother had joined; and 
a year or so after they were ordered to India. 
Then, war and bloodshed were spread over the 
land ; and one night, one fearful night, Mary 
North and her three young children were mas- 
sacred : and in a few weeks John North lay 
on the battle-field dead, and Walter Antrobus 
was alone in the world. He sold his com- 
mission and returned to England, anxious to 
quit a land which was filled with so many 
painful recollections. Mrs. Clapcott was cousin 
to poor John North, and had known both 
his wife and her brother; and on hearing 
of Walter's return to England, she wrote and 
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invited him to Glenkelly. He accepted the 
invitation willingly enough ; for the old house 
in Gloucestershire was dull and lonely, and 
seemed to mock him with thoughts of past 
happiness, and brought to mind so vividly 
the form of that dear sister, now lying in a 
far-off land. In fancy he could see her, as 
a girl, exploring every nook around, and 
flitting joyously hither and thither ; and then, 
as he had last seen her quit "the Lee," a 
happy young bride. And thus it was that 
Walter Antrobus was staying at Glenkelly, 
where he had arrived the previous evening. 
But I must tell you that, good and noble 
as he was, he was too apt to think too much 
of his own grief, seldom unbending, except 
in the presence of people he knew. On this 
eveniDg, when he roused himself, he found 
Mrs. Griffiths and Mrs. Clapcott talking of a 
Mr. Ledfir. 

"Have you heard that he is married?" 
asked Mrs. Griffiths. " It took place last 
Tuesday. Quite a grand wedding, I can tell 
you — at least, so Lizzie says; but I did not 
see it. I was disgusted with him for behaving 
as he did to that nice little Miss PoweU." 

" But he has been engaged for a long 
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time to this Miss Lewis," remarked Mrs. 
Clapcott. 

" Yes : her father died, so they could not 
be married before. Yes, they have been en- 
gaged some time now. I call it so wicked of 
him," she continued. " You know he pro- 
posed to her the very next week after he had 
broken off the engagement with Miss Powell. 
Poor thing! has she got over it?" 

Mrs. Clapcott snuled and said, " Oh, yes : I 
think she soon saw the case in the proper Kght, 
and felt thankful than otherwise that she did 
not marry him ; for she could never have had 
much happiness with him." 

" Well, I know if it had been our Lizzie 
who had been treated in such a shameful 
manner," exclaimed the little Welshwoman, 
^* I would have had a breach of promise of 
marriage brought against him. And then, for 
him to make such a good match, after all! 
ReaUy I am quite angry with the man." 

"Will you stay here to-night, Lizzie P" 
asked Mrs. Clapcott, turning to that young 
lady. " We are going to have a small party 
to-morrow, and I should be very pleased if you 
stayed." 

Lizzie Griffiths, a goodnatured-looking girl. 
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with a broad Welsh accent, accepted the invi- 
tation, on her mother's promising to send the 
dress, &c. necessary for the evening. 

Poor Lizzie was dreadftdly afraid of the 
dark, stem man, who sat by himself and said 
nothing; and it was only when he retired ta 
rest that she ventured to converse with dear 
Mrs. Clapcott with anything like freedom from 
restraint. 

About five o'clock next evening the guests 
began to arrive ; for the Welsh are primitive 
people, and do not invite their friends to visit 
them just at bedtime ; as seems the fashion in 
England now-a-days. 

A feeling of sadness crept over Walter An- 
trobus as he observed, one by one, the smiling 
guests enteriag: he felt lonely and isolated. 
All seemed gay and free from care ; he alone, 
he thought, was uinhappy : and he felt out of 
place there amidst the cheerful assembly, for- 
getting that a smiling face ofttimes hides a 
breaking heart. 

Poor Walter ! he was by nature the most un- 
selfish and generous of mortals : yet grief had 
made him selfish ; for sorrow, I think, is ego- 
tistical. In joy our hearts open, and we share 
freely with others our own Kghtheartedness : 
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but in sorrow we close the door of our hearts ; 
and if we do not murmur and fret aloud, we 
dwell upon it all the more inwardly, and are 
apt to think only of ourselves, and not of others. 
Do not blame "Walter for musing on his own 
griefs, instead of shaking them off. Every one 
does not possess, like Fanny, the organ of hope ; 
his was one of those dispositions so keenly 
sensitive, which, like that curious plant, shrinks 
when touched rudely. Quiet and thoughtfcd 
he was, and had ever been, yet brave and ac- 
tive ; a thorough soldier in every thought. A 
rarely beautiful character in its quiet dignity 
and self-dependence, in earnestness of purpose, 
and deep religion : and yet that canker-worm, 
grief, had eaten into his heart, and made him 
stern and reserved; shutting himself up in 
himself — a hermit living in the world. Lost 
in reverie he stood by the window, till a merry 
laugh at the other side of the room attracted his 
attention, and caused him to look round. His eye 
feU on a group gathered round a fair girl, with 
golden-brown hair. He remarked nothing more, 
for the face was not beautifiil ; and he turned 
away his head. But an instant after Mrs. 
Clapcott, touching him on his arm, directed his 
attention to Fanny Powell. 
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"Look, Mr. Antrobus/' she said. "That 
yoting lady is the Miss Powell we talked of 
yesterday;" and she led him up to introduce 
her yoting friend to him. They bowed slightly ; 
and then, when he withdrew to the window 
again, they both made silent comments on each 
other. 

" A cross, disagreeable man ! " was Fanny's 
inward exclamation; for she always came to 
hasty conclusions on people's characters. 

" She is light and frivolous, like the rest of 
the world, though superior to any one here," 
was Walter's decision, when he had watched 
her talking and laughing for some time. " She 
has never had anything to mar the sunshine of 
her young life. She is happy, giddy, and 
thoughtless." And then he roused himself 
and tried to amuse an old lady near, who pro- 
notinced him " a most delightful young man : " 
for, like a true soldier, he was courteous to 
women; and besides, had an easy grace of 
manner peculiarly his own. A sweet voice 
was borne on the evening air towards him as 
he stood in the garden, with one or two others. 
Like a bell it rang clear and melodious, and 
every word was distinctly heard. It was 
Mrs. Hemans' well-known Evening Hymn ; and 
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thougli he had often heard it before, the air, or 
words, or perhaps both, struck a chord in his 
heart, and awakened many recollections of days 
gone by. 

"Who is it?" he asked, when the music 



" Miss Powell, I know,'' said a young man 
near — no other than Rees Hughes. " Hasn't 
she a stunning voice ? No one about here can 
beat her." 

" Stunning is not a word to be applied to a 
voice," Walter thought, but prudently kept his 
thoughts to himself, and merely answered, 
** Yes, a very beautiful voice it is ;" and turned 
to enter the house. Others sang and played, 
but Walter listened to them with impatience, 
anxious for Fanny to sing again. The song 
she chose was a French one, Le Chemin de Pa-- 
radis. Long ago he had listened to his sister 
singing the same sad song: memory awoke, 
and he saw her standing before him as of 
yore, her children round her, and with the 
sweet smile on her face ; and when Fanny 
ceased he bent down and thanked her, adding, 
in a low tone, " You cannot think what plea- 
sure it has given me; for my sister, who is 
dead, sang it long ago. Thank you, thank you ; 
it has done me good." 
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" I am very glad I sang it, then/* was 
Fanny's gentle answer. " I know what a feel- 
ing of sweet, sad pleasure, is caused by hearing 
the songs of those we loved and are gone. I 
heard some one sing the other day one of my 
brother's songs, and can enter, therefore, a 
little into your feelings." 

" Is your brother dead?" was the earnest 
inquiry. 

" Yes ; he was drowned last year, on his way 
to Australia." 

The quivering lip and down-cast eyes proved 
that the wound was not healed, yet an in- 
stant after she was beaming with smiles, and 
joining her young companions in some merry 
game. She was a kind of mystery to Walter. 

" She has had trouble," he thought ; " but 
how is it she can be so cheerful? Any one 
would think that she never had anything to 
vex or grieve her: how is itP Perhaps she 
does not feel, and yet she seemed as if she felt, 
her brother's death." 

Poor Walter could not help turning his 
thoughts again and again on the difference 
between Fanny and himself. She was the life 
and soul of the party, full of fim and merri- 
ment ; and he- then followed some bitter 

jself- reproaches for the past and resolutions for 
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the future. So Fanny had unintentionally 
preached a sermon that evening, which did 
more good to Walter Antrobujs than a dozen 
eloquent discourses, for he was convinced of 
the soimdness and reality of it : for was she not 
herself an example of its good principles ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

** None the worse for last night's dissipation, I 
hope, Antrobus?" was Mr. Clapcott's cheerfiil 
greeting to his guest the following morning. 

" Oh, no ! but I couldn't sleep well all night: 
Miss Powell's song was ringing in my ears," 
he replied. 

" She has a beautiful voice," said Mr. Clap- 
cott, who, like his wife, was very fond of my 
little heroine; "what did you think of her?" 

" I did not speak much to her, but she 
seems lady-like, and rather superior to the 
other young ladies here ; but I should think all 
her feelings lay oh the surface." 

"My friend," said Mr. Clapcott, "you do 
Fanny wrong. But I do not wonder, for few 
people estimate her character rightly; frank 
and open as she is, still no one would imagine 
the beauty of her mind, unless they knew her 
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well. She is merry, and I see that you think 
her somewhat frivolous; but when you have 
seen more of her you will learn that her cheer- 
fulness springs from her sunny-heartedness. 
To me she is always a kind of wonder, for, 
poor child, she has had a great deal of trouble. 
Bom and bred in luxury, with every wish gra- 
tified, in a single day her father lost his wealth, 
and now they live on the small stipend from 
the church, and what she earns by teach- 
ing two children. Her brother went to Aus- 
tralia, and was drowned on the passage out; 
and the man — I can't call him gentleman — 
that she was engaged to, broke it off when 
they became poor. And yet she has never 
murmured ; always bearing up bravely against 
every trial. Noble, brave-hearted girl V 

Walter thought and said that she mujst be 
very good, but wondered to himself why every 
one made so much of Fanny. He thought he 
had discovered the secret of her cheerfulness, 
and set her down as not possessed of acute feel- 
ing, and envied her for what he called apathy. 
Oh! if he had seen that bright young face 
buried in the trembling hands, while bitter 
tears flowed down, and heard the prayer for 
strength, resignation, and help, he woidd have 
thought far differently. Verily " the heart 
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knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger doth 
not intermeddle with its joy ! " 

But as days passed by, and he saw more of 
Fanny, he began to like her better. She was 
so merry that he coidd not help smiling, and 
sometimes even laughed at her little innocent 
jests and odd sayings. And gradually it dawned 
on him how intelligent she was; how noble, 
and original in all her thoughts ; how impul- 
sive and large-hearted; and he began to un- 
bend in her presence, and think less of his 
own gnef. 

Poor Walter ! his had been a stormy life. 
Bereft of a mother's love and father's guidance, 
with no one to love him but the sister, who 
was sleeping now far away in India, for- 
tune had favoured him ; he was rich — over 
many broad acres, upland meadow, and plea- 
sant moorland, in Gloucestershire, he was lord ; 
a grand old house, built in the first Edward's 
reign, was his home. Rich, well-bom, noble, 
what more did he require P some will ask. 

Shall I tell you ? He was very lonely, and 
wanted some one to loYe: love, that priceless 
jewel, without which a monarch's crown is 
worthless; love— all-powerful love — thatmakes 
the desert a paradise, the poorest cot a palace. 
I do not believe that maxim — time-honoured 
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though it may be — that " when Poverty comes 
in through the door, Love flies out through the 
window." Love is a heavenly gift; and I 
fancy many people do not prize it as they 
ought, because they have never known what it 
is to be without it. But Walter was one of 
those to whom Love had been chary in her 
gifts ; and he set a high price upon it, as we 
do on things that are rare and precious. And 
yet, though his heart went out to meet Fanny, 
still, for some reason, he tried not to give way 
to the feeling. At first he thought her fri- 
volous ; and then, when he discovered that she 
was not, he imagined her vain and proud. 
Every time he saw her, and felt how really 
womanly and lovable she was, he tried to find 
out some fault, some flaw in her character. 
And each day he loved her more, without ac- 
knowledging it to himself; and then a new 
doubt arose in his mind — she was not a 
Christian. And musing on the fact, he wan- 
dered through the village one fine evening, 
early in June : the blossoms shone among the 
beautiful trees on all sides ; the cottage gar- 
dens were bright with flowers, and some of the 
cotters were working busily in them. By and 
by he saw, standing before the door of one of 
the cottages, Fanny's two pupils, Clara and 
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Ellen. He spoke to them kindly, and asked 
what they were waiting for. 

" Oh ! Miss Powell is gone to see a edck 
woman/' was the reply. 

Something made him wish to stay, and he 
entered the cottage quietly. The kitchen 
opened into the bedroom, and through the 
half-opened door he could see into it. It was 
neatly, though poorly famished. A flood of 
sunshine poured in through the window on the 
wan face of the suflferer and on the figure of a 
kneeling girl. The rays of light seemed ga- 
thered round her head, forming as it were a 
glory as she knelt there, with her hands 
clasped, praying. The words she spoke were 
simple, but seemed to come from her heart, and 
Walter listened until his eyes were blinded 
by two great tears that had somehow got 
there, and he walked quickly out of the cot- 
tage, and never stopped till he came to the 
common, just outside the village, where he 
threw himself down. 

" Fool, fool that I have been ! " he exclaimed ; 
" my heart wanted to love her, and I would not 
let myself do it ! Why did I not obey its dic- 
tates P But still it is not too late, I hope ; " and 
with a smile on his lips, and a happy expres- 
sion in his dark eyes, he returned to Glenkelly. 
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" What made Mr. Antrobus behave so 
funnily?'' asked Clara of Fanny as they 
walked home. 

" How can I tell, dear P I did not see him," 
was the reply. 

" Why, he walked into the cottage and 
peeped through the door at you, and then went 
away again! and I am sure he was crying. 
Wasn't he, Ellen?" 

" He looked as if he wanted to," said Ellen, 
who rarely indulged in imagination, and was 
very anxious not to exaggerate or tell a 
story. 

Fanny laughed. " You queer children ! I 
suppose he may do as he likes — mayn't he?" 
And then she wondered to herself what made 
him act so strangely. 

Somehow she was always thinking of him. 
She disliked him at first, fancying that he was 
cold and proud ; but gradually she was getting 
to like him more and more. 

" He is so noble ! " she thought. Mrs. 
Clapcott had told her of his stormy life, and 
she pitied him ; and we know the old saying, 
that "pity is akin to love." 

A few days after this, Fanny was busy 
helping Gwenny in the dairy, and the children 
were in the garden learning their lessons. 
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The gate creaked on its hinges, and Mr. 
Antrobns came towards them. He did not go 
on to the house, but sat down by the two little 
girls, and talked to them. Clara was in a 
very commimicative mood that day, and gave 
Walter a long account of the doings at the 
Parsonage. 

" Miss Powell is very busy, she is helping 
Qwenny ; for you know she is oldish, and it 
would be too much for her to do everything : 
so Miss Powell always makes the butter and 
bread. Sometimes we are allowed to chum, 
and that is such fim!'' 

" Miss Powell is very kind to you, is she 
not?" said Walter, anxious for the conver- 
sation not to change. 

" Oh, very ! We do love her so ! " said 
Ellen. 

" And she tells us such beautiful stories, out 
of her own head ; much prettier than those in 
books!" said Clara. "She is so clever, she 
knows everything, I think ! You should see 
her drawings!" 

" I should like to see them very much," 
said Mr. Antrobus, who was anxious now to 
discover everything that was good of Fanny, 
as before he tried to find faults in her. 

" I will show you one," said Clara, rising. 
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and going towards the house, followed by the 
others. " Look ! isn't it beautiful P" she said, 
leading them into the parlour, and taking up 
a drawing that lay on the table. " Miss 
Powell draws so much, and makes such pretty 
portfolios, needle-books, and boxes, and all sorts 
of things!" 

Walter started. He coidd not be mistaken 
— he had seen that clear, bold touch, before. 
Only two days ago he had bought a portfolio 
at Brecon for Mrs. Clapcott, with a view on it 
by the same hand, he was sure, as that which had 
so skilfully drawn the sketch before him. In- 
voluntarily he did her homage, and reverenced 
her. Here was a new trait in her character. 
Every day he found something more lovable 
in her — something which attracted him, and 
made him resign himself more and more to 
the sweet enthralment. Just then, a light 
footstep was heard without in the hall, and 
Fanny entered, humming a Welsh air. 

'* Mamma ! " she began, " do you know 

where " And then, suddenly catching 

sight of Mr. Antrobus, she blushed and said, 
" I did not know you were here ! Why did 
you not come and tell ujs, Clara dear P" 

" I have only just come in," said Walter, 
smiling; ''and I have been busy admiring 
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your handiwork here. How beautiftdly you 
draw!" 

" I am very fond of it," was the answer. 
" Do you know what place that is intended 
for?" 

" Yes ;• I recognised it in an instant. But 
I am afraid I interrupted you; the children 
said you were engaged." 

" Oh, I have finished what I was about, and 
was just coming in for a book, as I intend to 
be lazy this warm afternoon." 

"Are you fond of reading?" inquired 
Walter. 

" Yes, exceedingly ; and would be reading 
all day, if I had nothing else to do and had 
books to read. But it is no easy matter to get 
books here. I mean, nice ones ; such as one 
cares to read. Mrs. Clapcott lends me some 
of hers. She has the best library of any one 
about here. We had a nice one once; but 

" She was going to say, " But it is sold 

now :" but she stopped herself, wondering why 
she felt so communicative to one who was com- 
paratively a stranger to her. He had, however, 
guessed what the conclusion of the sentence 
was, and hastened to offer any of his books to 
her. 

" I have several very good works with me. 
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and I should be delighted to lend them to you. 
But what book were you going to read this 
afternoon?" 

" Shakspeare, if I could find it. I was 
just going to ask mamma where it was," she 
answered. 

" I have a pocket one here," he said, eagerly. 
" If you would allow me to read to you, it 
would be such great pleasure." 

" Thank you ! I will fetch my knitting, so 
that my fingers may be employed as well as 
my mind." 

Macbeth was the play he chose. He read 
it beautifully. 

" It is very interesting," said Fanny, when 
he concluded ; " and some parts are beautiful : 
that line is so touching, — 

^ Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! Ay, would thou 
couldst ! ' 

I should think every murderer must feel like 
that. Lady Macbeth is a wonderful, and, I 
hope, rare character." 

" Yes ; such an one I woidd rather read of 
than meet in real life. But Shakspeare is 
splendid; is he not? His beautiful thoughts 
scattered like pearls in every page." 

" Yes ; and his face is one I never tire of 
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looking at : so noble and elevated^ and such a 
magnificent forehead ! He must have been won- 
derfully clever. How often I have cried over 
his poems ! I never can read Othello without 
tears in my eyes. But if you are not tired, 
will you read something elseP'* 

" Certainly/' was the reply ; and he read a 
little of Henry IV., asking permission to come 
and finish it the next day. And so, day after 
day, he came and read to her. That was the 
happiest time he had ever spent; her quick 
intelligence, which enabled her to enter ftdly 
into the meaning of the poet, charmed him. 
And she ! she coidd have listened to that mu- 
sical voice, and gazed for ever at the noble face, 
so melancholy and dignified. Meanwhile Rees 
Hughes still continued his visits to Penland, 
but, though always treated by Fanny with 
kindness, he stiU received no encouragement, 
but went about sighing and declaring he 
should never be happy without Fanny. His 
jealousy of Walter Antrobus was very great. 
"What did that fellow want, coming and 
poking his nose where he was not wanted?" 
And sometimes he was half wild with delight 
because Fanny had spoken to him, and not to 
Walter Antrobus ; never thinking that it was 
from shyness that she addressed her conversa- 
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tion to him, rather than to the one she loved, 
lest she should betray herself. . Tes, loved ! for 
the consciousness was growing on her that the 
stem soldier was more to her than any one else. 
She did not acknowledge it to herself, but 
still her heart would beat, and the tell-tale 
blush suffuse her face, when he approached, 
do what she would. And in spite of trouble — 
for poverty is a trial — her brow was clear, and 
her face wore ever the sunny smile ; yet it 
grieved poor Fanny's heart to see her beloved 
father growing more infirm each day, and 
knowing that soon he would be compelled to 
give up the church ; and then, what should they 
doP And those who looked on her bright 
young face never guessed the sorrow that she 
suffered when alone. There is a skeleton in 
every house, and sometimes Fanny thought 
there were a great many in their home. And 
then her childish faith came to her aid, and 
she would murmur, — 

** Silence and darkness, solitude and sorrow. 

In combination — can I cheerful be ? 

And wherefore not ? since I can voices borrow, 

Society, and light, and peace, from Thee, 

My God, from Thee ! 
# 

I will not waste one breath of life in sighing. 
For other ends has life been given to me ; 
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Duties, and self-devotion, daily dying, 
Into a higher, better life with Thee, 

Lord, with Thee ! 

Strong in Thy strength, though in myself but 
weakness. 
Equal to all I know that I shall be, 
If I can seize the mantle of Thy meekness, 
And wrap it round my soul like Thee, 

Blest Lord, like Thee!" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It was a lovely evening late in June, and 
Fanny wandered to a common, about two miles 
from home, to finish a sketch she was taking of 
the view from thence. But when she arrived 
at the spot, instead of finishing her drawing, 
she sat idly, with her hat tossed on the ground 
beside her, and her hands clasped, looking on 
the landscape before her. But it was not of 
the view, lovely though it was, that she was 
thinking; her thoughts had flown to where 
they often strayed of late — to Walter Antrobus. 
"Oh, dear!" she said, when she had been 
musing long on his varied excellencies, " how 
very good and clever he- is. ! But I wonder why 
I am always thinking of him ? I ought not ; 
it isn't maidenly of me to love him : but still I 
do love him ;" and she sighed as she thought 
how unlikely it was that her love was returned, 
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and taking out her pencil, she began drawing. 
Intent only on her employment, she quite started 
when some one addressed her, and, looking up, 
she saw Walter Antrobus. 

" Do not let me interrupt you," he said, 
gently ; and bending down, he admired her 
sketch, and his praise brought a warm blush 
to her cheek. "Where are the little girls?" 
he asked : ** are they not with you ?" 

" No ; they are gone to Gogaya to tea with 
Mrs. Morgan, so I took the opportunity of 
coming to finish this sketch;" and then they 
were silent. Walter, leaning against a tree, 
looked down at his young companion. 

" And I thought her plain once ! " he said to 
himself. " How could I ? she is so intelligent- 
looking, her soul beams through her eyes — and 
such a soul ! She is really beautiful ! " 

It is a very curious thing with us, that 
when we love, we invest the beloved one with 
beauty ; not that we actually think them beau- 
tiful, but we love them, and everything un- 
gainly or unpleasing is softened down by that 
very fact. 

" You are industrious," he observed, after a 
pause : ** how quickly you draw ! I never see 
you idle!" 

She looked up at him with that wondrously 
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sweet smile of hers, and said, "Don't you 
know what Dante says ? — 

* Think that to-day will never dawn again.* 

And I feel that I ought not to lose the precious 
time. It is part of my nature always to be at 
something : when I was a little child, it found 
vent in tearing things and kicking the chairs ; 
now that I am older, I seldom can sit for long 
with my hands before me. I take no credit for 
it, you see — I can't help it." 

He smiled, and answered,- — " Still, you know, 
many people are busy ; but it is idly busy ; they 
really waste their time as much as if they were 
doing nothing : now you are always employed 
on something useful." 

" Perhaps every one has not a purpose like 
I have," she answered, gently ; " if one has a 
motive, one can do a great deal." 

He did not reply, but stood looking at her, — 
looking at the bended head, with its wealth of 
brown hair, in which the sunbeams seemed to 
linger ; at the slight girlish figure, so plainly, 
but exquisitely, neatly dressed. "I must 
speak," he thought ; " I may not have another 
opportunity." 

'' Fanny ! " She looked up as he pronounced 
her name, and wondered at the troubled G]^p^ 
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pression of his face, . generally so calm and 
grave. "Fanny," he said again, "will you 
be my wife? I love you dearly — Heaven 
knows how dearly ; will ypu try and love me 
a little P" She could not answer Iiitti at first, 
and then he sat down beside her, and, taking 
her hand, told her how he loved her, and asked 
again, in a voice trembling with hope — " Do 
you love me?" 

She raised her blue eyes frankly to his face 
and answered, " I do." Fondly he bent down 
and kissed her, murmuring, " My darling I 
my darling ! I have been very lonely ; thank 
God that He has given me you to love, and 
love me." 

The walk home in the quiet summer evening, 
with the moon just rising behind the mountains, 
and one bright star in the blue sky looking 
down on them, was one of the pleasantest he 
had ever had. The hand that rested on his arm 
trembled a little — it may be from new-bom 
happiness ; but the face was calm and bright, 
and the voice sweet and tender. 

" Where can Fanny be ?" said Mrs. Powell, 
anxiously looking out of the window. " I hope 
nothing has happened to her, dear child! 
Gwenny," she asked, as the latter entered the 
room, "where has Miss Fanny gone to ?" 
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*^ Lor bless us, missis, how can J tell? She 
told me she was going to Cwmunt's Common ; 
but she is as changeable as a cat, and may be 
gone anywhere else, for all as I know. But here 
she is ! and, I do declare, Mr. Antrobus from 
Mrs. Clapcott's ! What, in the name of good- 
ness, can he want?'* muttered she to herself, 
as she opened the door. 

When Walter asked Mr. Powell for his 
daughter the kind old father replied, "There 
is no one I would give her to with so much 
pleasure and comfort as you, I am very sure 
you will make my child a good husband ; but 

sir " and the old man laid his hand on the 

other's arm — "but, sir, you know I can give 
my daughter nothing; for we are poor. I 
cannot givfe her a marriage-portion." 

" Do not speak of that ; it is a rich gift 
enough to give me her. She is the greatest 
treasure you could give any man; and I am 
rich, and do not need a rich wife: so do not 
think anything about the money, sir." 

How different was this man from Edward 
Ledfir ! 

" You say truly, she is a treasure," said 
Mr. Powell. " A good child she has been — a 
very good child — and she will make you happy, 
I know. God bless you both ! " 
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And so Fanny was engaged to him; and 
it was decided, in family comicil, that they 
were to be married very soon — before the 
summer was over. 

" My dear child," said kind Mrs. Clapcott to 
her, " how glad I am ! You are so well suited 
to each other, and I am sure you have every 
prospect of a happy life." 

" Yes ; how can I thank God enough that 
He has given me such a good man's love!" 

Fanny, of course, wrote to tell Beata of her 
engagement, and ask her and her brothers to 
the wedding, which was arranged to take place 
on the third of August. 

" He is so good," she wrote. " Bo you re- 
member my admiration of Sir "Walter Raleigh ? 
Well, my Walter is exactly Kke him ; so brave, 
and generous, and noble. But I can't de- 
scribe him ; you must know him to judge for 
yourself. I often wonder at the difference in 
my love for Mr. Ledfir and Walter. The former 
was my first love, and I loved him passionately ; 
and it caused me infinite sorrow when I found 
him unworthy of my love. I love Walter with 
a deeper, more lasting love; but I think the 
difference chiefly consists in that I respect him, 
which I do not think I did the other. I hope 
you will come and stay for a time with papa 
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and mamma after my marriage, for I am 
afraid they will be very lonely at first. I feel, 
dear Beata, as though I could not thank God 
enough for giving me such joy after my sorrows 
and troubles. After all, there^ a silver lining 
to every cloud, though we cannot always see 
it.'' 

And gentle Beata read the letter, and ga- 
thered comfort from it, though at first a re- 
pining thought crossed her mind. Here were 
her two friends settled for life happily ; and she 
— her love was lying with wondrous sea-weed 
twined in his chestnut locks, and his blue eyes 
fast closed in death, beneath the deep, deep 
sea : but in an instant the thought was banished 
from her noble, imselfish heart, and she showed 
the letter to Harry, who just then entered, ex- 
pressing her joy at Fanny's happiness. 

" How glad I am ! She deserves a good hus- 
band. If he were a prince, he would not be too 
good for her. I must go and write instanter to 
her, and wish her all manner of happiness. 
But here comes Mr. Smart, so I will take my 
departure, and leave him to your tender mer- 
cies. Adieu, my fair sister." And so saying, 
he left the room by one door, just as Mr. Smart 
entered by the other. A glance at his face in- 
dicated to Beata that the poor man was in 
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trouble, and she could not help wondering 
what had grieved the usually placid Mr. 
Smart. 

" Miss Lennox," he began, " I am in trou- 
ble, and I — I must tell you — for I know you 
will sympathise with me." He spoke with 
little of his usual embarrassment, and as he 
proceeded he waxed almost eloquent. 

" Listen ! Miss Lennox, with the excep- 
tion of one sorrow — one great sorrow — my life 
has been calm and even, without any of the 
minor troubles that disturb other people. I 
only wanted one thing to make me supremely 
happy, and that was a wife. The greatest 
sorrow I ever had was when you refused me : 
but seeing it was of no use expecting you ever 
to change your mind, I tried to find some one 
who might resemble, though she never could 
equal, you. I found one at last, a lady at Wey- 
mouth. We were to have been married next 
week, when this morning I had a letter saying 
she was dead : " and, with a great sob, he buried 
his face in his hands. 

Then Beata spoke quietly and feelingly: 
" Don't vex, Mr. Smart ; every one has some 
trouble or other in this life, to remind us that 
this is not our home. It is very sad, indeed, 
that she died so suddenly. I can feel for you, I 
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am sure; for I have had a similar trouble." 
And then she told him of the sorrow that had 
thrown its shadow on her life, and tried to com- 
fort him with all her womanly tenderness. 

" God bless you ! " he said, when he rose 
to depart. " You have comforted me, and 
taught me to look at my trouble in a different 
light. God bless you ! " 

"So somebody else has trouble," thought 
Beata, as she closed the door ; " and I am not 
the only one who mourns a dead lover." 

" What did he want?" asked Harry, as he 
oame in, slamming the door behind him, as 
boys always do — even the best-behaved ones. 
" What did he want with you P " 

" Come here, and I will tell you ; only, of 
course, you must not tell any one. Poor fellow ! 
the lady he was engaged to died yesterday." 

" How very sad ! " said Harry ; who, with 
his sensitive nature, keenly felt for others. 
" How very sad ! I am so sorry ! I feel 
quite a wretch for ever having laughed at 
him! Poor old boy! who would ever have 
imagined that he would have had such a trial P 
for he doesn't look a bit like it!" 

" He is certainly not romantic-looking," re- 
plied Beata ; " but it is not always by people's 
faces that you can tell their characters: be- 
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neath a plain exterior, there may be a more 
real vein of poetry and feeling than in many 
others who have the credit of it. I had no 
idea till to-day that Mr. Smart had such deep 
feeling. And he is very good, Harry — very 
imselfish. We must be kind and gentle to him 
in future, poor fellow ! '' 

"As if t/ou were ever otherwise, you 
darling!" returned Harry. 

" But here 's that yoimg Alfred coming, just 
when he is not wanted. Alfred," he said, as 
the boy entered the room, " elevate your gol- 
gotha to the summit of your pericraniiun, and 
allow me to point out, to your ocular demon- 
stration, that scientific piece of mechanism that 
forms the egress portion of this apartment: 
in other words, there's the door." 

" You stupid boy ! " laughed Beata. " What 
a rigmarole ! " 

" Did you never hear that before ? It is as 
old as the hills : besides, it is the fashion now 
to make use of long words. It looks learned ; 
and, of course, Henry Francis Sinclair Lennox 
must not be behind-hand in the world. It 
would never do, sister mine — would it? I 
have written Fanny such a long letter — highly 
edifying, I assure you — hoping she will be as 
good a wife as a daughter, and all sorts of 
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little instructive things. I hope she will lay 
it to heart. But as you don't seem inclined 
to move, Alfred, I think I shall go and have 
a game of cricket — come!" And he bounded 
away, followed by his brother. 

Beata sat by the river-side, pondering on the 
events of the day. 

" How curious ! " she thought. '^ One writes 
to me full of joy and happiness of her lover, 
and the other comes and mourns for a lost one ! 
Such is life ! Cloud and sunshine are mingled 
together, and it only remains with us to trust 
Him who orders all things for our good." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" A PENNY for your thoughts, little womaii!" 
said Walter Antrobus, who had found Fanny 
one evening sitting by the open window. 

" They are worth a great deal more than a 
penny, sir, I can assure you," she answered, 
laughingly. 

" I have no doubt they were very wise ones : 
so won't you enlighten me ?" 

" Curiosity, thy name is man, not woman!" 
she answered, playfully shaking her head. 
" They were not very clever ideas that were 
just then passing through my brain. I was 
thinking,'* she went on gravely, "whether I 
should be happy in the future. I am so very 
happy now, that I am almost afraid it cannot 
last. Have you ever had such feelings, 
Walter?" 

" I have not known what it is to be happy 
for a long while until now, dear ! " he an- 
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swered. " My life has not been the sunniest, 
you know. My greatest sunshine has been 
you, my darling ! and I doubt not, that what- 
ever there may be of sorrow and care in store, 
you will continue to be the joy of my life. 
My little simbeam, how I love you ! " And he 
kissed her. 

" It is very pleasant to be loved ! " she said, 
simply. 

She had no fear of not loving him enough, 
as she formerly had when Edward Ledfir was 
her affianced. She felt that she did truly love 
him, from the depth of her pure, young heart. 
Whatever sorrow and care had been her lot, 
it had not tarnished the pure gold of her mind, 
but had rather made it brighter, purified and 
refined it. Truly might Walter think he had 
found a treasure; and he said so to her, as 
they sat together at the window. 

"Well, that remains to be proved!" she 
replied. " I may, after all, be a lazy, extra- 
vagant wife, and ruin you." 

" I am not much afraid of that," Walter 
answered. " If the boy is parent of the man, 
so is the daughter of the wife ; and I do not 
believe that you will ever be anything but 
good." 

"Please don't make me vain!" she 



saidj^^P* 
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putting her hand on his mouth. " If / am 
good, what must you be? But come down 
with me to the village : it is so nice and cool, 
and I want to go with something for that poor 
old man that broke his leg!" 

The walk down the fields was very pleasant 
The hay had just been cut, and its scent was 
wafted to them as they wandered on. The 
tinkling of the sheep-bells on the different 
commons, and the lowing of the kine as they 
wended homewards, were borne to their ears 
by the cool, soft breeze, that passed over many 
a wild flower and fern, bending them grace- 
fully with its gentle breath. The visit to the 
old man being accomplished, they entered the 
churchyard ; and, sitting down on the low wall 
that surrounded it, were silent for a long time. 

" You said you would tell me some day all 
about yourself, Walter," said Fanny, breaking 
the silence. 

" Yes, darling ; and I will do so now, for it will 
not take long to tell. I was bom in Glouces- 
tershire, at a place called * the Lee,' of which I 
hope you will be mistress soon. My father 
died when I was a few months old, and my 
mother survived him only three years ; so that 
my sister Mary, who was about eight, and I, 
were left alone in the world, for we had not one 
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near relative. At my mother's dying request 
they did not separate us, and we Kved at 
Admiral Parker's (one of the guardians, who 
resided in a large town) till I entered the 
army. I cannot teU you how much attached 
I was to my sister, we were all in all to each 
other. She was very accomplished, and had 
a sweet voice ; yours reminds me of hers very 
much. When I was about eighteen, Mary 
married a young brother-officer of mine ; she was 
married from * the Lee,' and then went to reside 
in Ryde, and of course I made her home 
mine. Then the regiment was ordered out to 
India, and after two or three years came the 
mutiny : Mary and her three children were 
murdered, and a few weeks afterwards John 
North was killed in battle. Oh ! it was dread- 
ful, my darling. Oh, what agony I suffered ! 
The only ones who ever loved me in the wide 
world were taken from me. I sold out last 
year, and have been wandering ever since, till 
by mere chance I accepted Mrs. Clapcott's invi- 
tation, every place being the same to me — every- 
where there was a void ; so true it is that our 
happiness does not depend on outward circum- 
stances, but on ourselves. If our hearts are 
light and cheerful, then we have rose-coloured 
spectacles on; if otherwise, everything is 
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gloomy and sad. I was so astonished when 
I found that you were so cheerftil, after all 
your misfortunes, I thought that you could not 
feel things ; hut I see it differently now. It is 
pou who have brightened my life, darling, with 
your gentle influence, and every day I thank 
God for your affection, for having given me 
some one to love." 

She looked at him gently. " Ah ! my poor 
Walter, you have not had a happy life ; hence- 
forth it will be my aim to make you happy." 

He kissed her tenderly, looking long at her 
sweet face. " My darling, my darling ! " he 
murmured, "God bless you, and help me to 
make you happy." 

And day by day those two noble ones loved 
each other better : he, so manly, gentle, and 
good, with the impress of deep suffering still 
visible on his noble face; she, so womanly, 
cheerful, and loving, whose presence alone first 
won a smile to the stern sorrowful face of her 
lover. How she looked up to and reverenced 
him ! his character was so grand and beautiful, 
tinged with a melancholy that was howe7er dis- 
appearing, now he was in happier circumstances. 

Mr. and Mrs. Powell were well pleased that 
their darling child was provided for. " I am 
growing old," said the grey-haired father. 
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*' and I am glad to see my child settled before 
I die." Mrs. Powell was very busy preparing 
for the wedding. Every one sent Fanny pre- 
sents ; kind Mrs. Clapcott brought her young 
friend the wedding-dress — plain white silk — 
to which Mr. Clapcott added a beautiful veil. 
Walter was very proud of his little betrothed, 
and every time he came from his house in 
Gloucestershire, which he was repairing and 
beautifying, he brought her some present: 
generally it was a trinket, or ornament ; once 
or twice a beautiful dress, or shawl, given in a 
delicate manner, so as not to hurt the feelings 
of his darling. 

The day at length drew near, and late in 
July, Beata, her sister, and three brothers, ar- 
rived. Fanny was well pleased to greet her 
yoimg friends once more, and they held great 
consultations about ^Hhe day," as Harry called it. 

" Who is to give you away, Fanny ?" asked 
Jenny. 

" Papa, of course ; and Mr. Harris, a clergy- 
man from Brecon, is to marry us. I am only 
going to have four bridesmaids — ^you and Beata, 
Polly Williams, and Jeanet Alford." And thus 
they chattered on. 

The villagers lamented "that their blessed 
lamb was going to leave them ; not but what he 

o 
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is a well-looking gentleman who is to have 
her ; " and in their simple way they did her 
honour, subscribing together and bringing her 
a work-box, as a token (and a beautiful one zfc 
was) of their love for her. The boys were very 
merry, and made the old house quite lively with 
their shouts of laughter and bursts of song, 
spending their days principally in making the 
girls laugh. What curious animals boys are ! 
they never seem to know what fatigue or 
care is. 

"Gwenny,*' said Harry, going into the 
kitchen one day, and speaking in a mysterioiu 
whisper, "have you any old shoes ?" 

'* Any old shoes ! " returned Gwenny, very 
much wondering if Master Harry had taken 
leave of his senses. " Lor, Mr. Harry ! what in 
the name o' goodness do ye want with them 
'ere things?" 

"I want them to throw after the carriage 
that Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus leave in. If you 
have none, I must go and beg, borrow, or steal 
some." 

" Oh, I see, sir ! " said Gwenny : ** for the 
moment I could not imagine what ye wanted. 
Yes, yes ! we have too many old shoes here, and 
ye can have plenty." 

"That's all right, then," he replied; "but 
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have you not tried by the cards whether Fanny 
will be happy or not ?" 

"Lor, Mr. Harry, how ridiculous ye talk! 
No, by course not ! But Miss Fanny actually 
wanted to be married at the wane of the moon, 
only I set myself agen it so, or else she would 
a' been/' 

" Why, is it imlucky ?" asked Harry. 

" Unlucky, Mr. Harry ! sure I should think 
it was ! And to marry in Lent, too ! They say, 
* Marry in Lent, you'll live to repent."* 

" Then I won't do it, Gwenny," said Harry. 
" Now I have learned two things since I have 
been out here. Live and learn ! " 

"What have you learned?" interrupted 
Fanny, entering. 

" Oh, something very important," he an- 
swered. 

" Some of Gwenny's superstitions, I suppose. 
I am afraid you are an apt pupil," she said, 
smiling. 

" Now, madame, are you not superstitious ?" 

" So far, that I don't like to cut my nails on 
a Friday, or sit down thirteen at a table," she 
said. " Every one has a particle of it, in some 
way, in his composition ; so I don't set myself 
above my fellow-creatures." 
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" Very well argued ! I am glad you have 
such excellent sentiments." 

" You stupid boy ! But go away ; I want to 
talk to Gwenny about housebold matters, in 
which little boys have no concern." 

" Little boys, indeed ! Won't I just pay yoa 
out for that, ma'am ! " 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The morning of the third of August dawned ; as 
bright a morning as ever greeted the eyes of a 
bride. The sun shone gaily on the little vil- 
lage, making the Wye like molten silver, as it 
flowed on through the green fields of the quiet 
valley ; turning every dewdrop into a diamond, 
and casting its cheery beams into every corner 
of the old house of Penland. The villagers 
were all alive at a very early hour: some 
hastening to finish the arches that had been 
erected in various places ; others gathering wild 
flowers and ferns to strew in the path of the 
young bride. But by eleven o'clock all were 
assembled at the church, ready to catch a glimpse 
of the wedding-party as they drove to the gate. 
What a pretty picture it was ! The summer sun 
came dancing in through the chancel windows, 
falling on the kneeling figure of the young 
bride, and lighting up the dark, handsome face, 
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of the bridegroom ; the breeze, fresh from the 
mountains, came through the open casement, 
bearing on its pinions the hum of the insectB 
and the distant tinkling of the sheep-belLs, 
mingled with the voice of the river ; playing 
tenderly with the silver hair of the old man, 
who knelt at the altar, and turned in its 
sportiveness the leaves of the Prayer-book fix)m 
which the clergyman read. The service over, 
the bells sent forth their joyous peals from the 
old church tower; the villagers cheered and 
murmured blessings as the bridal party passed 
through the churchyard, treading on a carpet of 
flowers the children cast before them, emblem- 
atical of peace and happiness. 

The breakfast was much the same as others 
of the kind : there was a splendid cake, which 
Mrs. Lennox had sent as a present, and which 
was, of course, the chief ornament of the table. 
Walter gave Fanny a magnificent set of eme- 
ralds, as his present to her, and to each of the 
bridesmaids he gave a brooch. There was plenty 
of laughter at the breakfast; particularly at 
Alfred's speech, who, as the youngest present, 
had to return thanks for the bridesmaids, when 
their' health was drunk. As for Gwenny, she 
spent the day in tears and smiles. Mr. Antro- 
bus had quite won her heart, by giving her a 
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new dress, with money to buy a shawl and 
bonnet for the wedding : she was never tired of 
singing his praises. 

" And only think ! " she said to the servants, 
whom Mrs. Clapcott had sent to help her — 
" only think what he said to me ! * Gwenny,' 
says he, ' I am much obliged to you for your 
care of Miss Powell, and will you accept,' says 
he, *this dress?' And then, when I opened 
it, there was five poimds in an envelope ; with 
a direction on it, saying as how it was for a 
shawl and bonnet ! Yes, I call him a very nice 
gentleman : yes, I do ! " 

And the servants agreed with her, and felt 
the material, and wondered what it cost, till 
the carriage drove up to the door to take the 
newly-married couple away: and with many 
a " God bless you ! " and half-uttered prayer, 
they drove off. In an instant a pair of old 
shoes were thrown, by Harry's skilful hands, 
after the carriage ; alighting on the top of it, 
and remaining there ; which performance was 
received with a burst of laughter by those who 
stood around. 

Then all wandered hither and thither, where 
their fancy led them, till the bell, or " tocsin," 
as WiUie called it, sounded ; which summoned 
them to the dancing. Dear Beata rejoiced 
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at her friend's happiness ; no thought of Belf 
ever suUied her generous mind. Have you 
ever seen, dear reader, one who is labouring 
under a life-long sorrow, without hope? It 
either sours or ennobles the person who is 
afflicted. Beata was one of those whom sorrow 
had visited, but had left her more unselfish, 
more noble, than it had found her. There was 
a serenity on her brow, a peace in her clear, 
dark eyes, that made every one turn to her in 
trouble or joy, sure of sympathy from her. 
And she bore her trial bravely ; harder it was 
to bear, because it must be kept in her heart, 
and she prayed, — 

" 0, gentle God ! Oh let me strive alway, 
Still to be wise, and good, and follow Thee." 

Dear Beata, with her child-like faith, would 
there were more like her in the world! 

Fanny was much astonished at the sea of 
houses and the vast crowd that met her gaze in 
London ; a place she had never visited till now. 
They only stayed a few days there, on their way 
to the Continent ; but it was like a new world to 
Fanny, whose exclamations of wonder at every- 
thing she saw greatly amused her husband. 

" I must take my little country girl to the 
Opera when we return," he said, laughingly. 
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*' I suppose she has never been in a theatre — 
has she?" 

*' Yes, that she has, Mr. Impudence ! '* was 
the answer. " She went twice to the Brecon 
theatre when she was a Kttle child, and was 
very much frightened, as she thought that two 
men were really going to murder each other ; 
and she made rather a sensation, by imploring 
them not to do it." 

" Well, I expect the London theatres are 
somewhat different to the Brecon : so we can 
go to one, if you like." 

" Would I like ? Yes, of course, you de- 
lightful man!" 

" How pretty the ballet is, Walter ! " she said, 
on her return. 

" Yes, it was a very nice one this evening ; 
to some people it is peculiarly fascinating. I 
suppose it is because one does not hear the 
footfalls ; they seem like so many fairies 
dancing." 

"Beata told me, that when she went to a 
theatre in Paris there was nothing but a ballet; 
and the one she saw was called The Butterfly. 
A girl was the butterfly, and hopped on the 
backs of chairs, and on tables, as if she had 
springs." 

" Beata is a very nice girl," said her hus- 
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band; after a pause ; *' but Has she not had 
some sorrow?" 

" Yes ; my brother and she were almost en- 
gaged, and she has never recovered his death, 
poor girl ! But is she not good f I am so glad 
you like her." 

"You are not jealous, thenP" he said, 
smiling. 

" No, of course not ; I give you leave to like 
anybody you please, so that I may have the 
greatest share of your love." 

" And that you always will, imless we change 
our natures." 

Rees Hughes was at first inconsolable at 
Fanny's marriage, — she, whom he had loved 
with all the ardour of his impetuous nature, to 
marry a stranger ; one who did not, could not, 
love her, as he was very sure he loved ! But 
comforting himself with the thought, that 
" what can't be cured must be endured," he at 
last consoled himself, and could talk almost 
calmly of her, without the red blood starting 
to his cheek and brow, and the look of pain on 
his usually gay, good-tempered face. 

So the clouds have cleared away, and the 
bright sun of prosperity once more shines on our 
little Fanny. Faithful and unflinching in adver- 
flity, we shall not fear for her now that luxury 
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and happiness are her portion. Mrs. Powell, 
weeping, yet smiling, at her daughter's depar- 
ture, feared much that she would forget her poor 
old mother, now that she had a husband. 

" No, no, ma^am," said Gwenny, somewhat 
indignant ; " no, no, missis ; Miss Fanny wunna 
forget her mother, I know. Poor Betty of the 
mill used to say, — 

' A son is a son till he gets him a wife, 
But a daughter's a daughter all the days of her life.' 

So don't ye fear, missis, that she 'U be any diffe- 
renter to others." 

" Well, Gwenny, well, I trust she won't ; she 

has been a good daughter, a good child — very; 

•and I shall miss her sadly. She seems very 

happy." And Mrs. Powell took up a letter that 

lay beside her, and looked at it fondly. 

" Let me read Fanny's letter again," said 
Mr. Powell, entering. " Dear child ! how 
silent the house seems without her! Well, 
well ! " and he passed his hand over his brow ; 
" we must expect it ; we parents must look 
forward to losing our children when they 
grow up. But I am thankftd she never mar- 
ried Ledfir. You never told her, Mary, who it 
was that ruined us ?" 

" No, Charles," was the quiet answer ; 
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never knew. I thought you did not like it 
mentioned: it would but have added to her 
sorrow." 

"Well, it does not matter now," he an- 
swered ; " the sting of that sorrow, like every 
other, wears away in time; and when I look 
back now upon that period of my life, I wonder 
how I could have been so fearful for the future. 
I forgot, dear wife, that God fed the prophet 
by means of the ravens, and that I should be 
provided for as well. More than once my faith 
failed me; more than once I murmured at 
what I now see to be God's just and wise dis- 
pensation." And thus they sat long together 
in the pleasant summer evening, talking of the 
days when they were young, and when life lay 
before them, decked in all the glowing colours 
that youth ever throws around the future. 

" We cannot look forward to a future in this 
world, Mary," said the grey-haired old man; 
" but there is a life beyond to which we, be- 
loved, are hastening. A life — a world, in which 
will be no disappointment ; for the reality wiU 
far exceed our most glowing conceptions. In 
this world, even the happiest finds that his 
dreams of the future are not realised. Some- 
thing ever comes to embitter the cup which he 
thought would be the sweetest." 
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And the wife answered solemnly, — "Yes, 
Charles ; and it is better for us that it is so, or 
we should love this fair world too well to wish 
ever to leave it. Truly, Charles, there is a 
tender Father above, watching over and lead- 
ing us. No trouble is sent but for our good ; 
as dear Fanny says, * Behind every cloud the 
sun shines brightly.'" 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The steamer was puffing lazily up the lovely 
Rhine. It had been a very warm day, and now 
that the evening had come all the passengers 
had assembled on the deck, to enjoy the cod 
breeze and beautiful, romantic scenery that 
opened to them as they advanced. They were 
passing the Rolandseck, and a lady, gazing ear- 
nestly at the lovely spot, turned to her hus- 
band, and exclaimed, "How beautiful it is, 
Walter ! Do you not remember Schiller's Hitter 
Toggenhurg? and then, in an under- tone, she 
repeated it. 

" Isn't it pretty, Walter?" she said, when 
she had ended the poem. " I always think it 
such a sad story. I am so glad to see the place 
which Schiller has celebrated ;" and she looked 
silently at the lovely scene, sleeping so calmly 
and peacefully in the golden light of the setting 
Sim. The Drachenfels, with the ruddy light 
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tinging its noble summit, and below, the 
little island called " Nonnenwerth," and the 
river speeding on its way, with the sunlight 
catching each tiny ripple and wavelet ; it was 
a scene to awaken the softest and tenderest 
emotions. 

" You admire Schiller, then ?" said a gentle- 
man near, whose accent bespoke him a German. 

" Oh ! who would not?" said Fanny (for it 
was she) ; " who could help doing so P I do not 
envy them, at any rate." 

" True, Schiller is a fine, grand poet ; and 
so, too, is your Shakspeare. We Germans ad- 
mire your poet as much as our own, you 
know." 

" He deserves it, I am sure," answered 
Fanny : " his plays are so wonderfully true to 
nature. Do you not think so?" And then 
in that free manner, unknown to us reserved 
English, they entered into a discussion on the 
general Kterature of their respective countries, 
in which several of those surrounding them 
joined. 

"Ah!" said an English lady, as the con- 
versation turned upon tales of fiction, "ah! 
novels are the worst books: no one knows 
what harm they do. I would burn every 
one." 
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" I do not see what harm they do," said 
Walter Antrobus, taking up the gauntlet in 
defence of the poor novcLs. " The tales of the 
present day are very different to those offonner 
years, when no lady coidd read them: but 
they are quite different now, and, I think, in 
many cases do good; while, I am sure, thef 
amuse and edify all. You woidd surely not 
reduce us to reading histories and sermons all 
day P we should get as dry and musty as the 
old tomes themselves/' 

" It gives people a wrong view of life. It 
excites the imagination, and does much harm, 
I am convinced, to all young people," re- 
turned the lady. 

" Surely not ! Have you read Miss Yonge's 
works, The Daisy Chain and Heir of Redclifft^ 
or a hundred others? There is nothing in 
them but good, I can testify — nothing but 
what a child may read." 

" It is very different to those * sensation 
novels' that every one is talking of now," re- 
marked a gentleman near. " I cannot see the 
good they do; because, in many instances, 
they excite one, without leaving any other 
impression than that of excitement on the 
mind." 

" True," said Fanny, " they are forgotten as 
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soon as read: there are very few books that 
really remam long in one's recollection. Now, 
some of Scott's novels and poems I admire 
very much : they excite one pleasantly, and 
yet are tempered by good and noble thoughts. 
Another author I admire is Anderson. Have 
you ever read his Der Improvisator? his de- 
scriptions are so vivid, I am sure Rome will 
appear quite familiar to me only from reading 
his tale." 

" Ah, Rome ! the eternal city ! " said the 
German, who had first spoken. ** If you have 
never been there you will enjoy it, madame. 
But what think you of our Vaterland?" 

" Beautiful it is, in some parts — beautiful 
as a dream; and rich as it is in legends, it 
cannot but interest.'' 

" Madame likes legends P Does she know 
the story of this ruined castle we are ap- 
proaching?" And he told it with his quaint 
German-English and poetical expression : told 
a sad, sad tale, of the husband and wife who 
loved each other so truly, and of the stem fate 
that separated them — he to go to the wars, 
and she to sit at home among her women, 
waiting, waiting, watching, till one night the 
tramp of armed men was heard in the court- 
yard below, and she hastened down to greet 
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her lord, and beheld him borne in by bis 
soldiers — dead! But ere the summer faded, 
and the rich hues of autumn fell on the woods, 
the lady was sleeping peaceftilly by her hus- 
band — both in one grave. 

"The old, old story!" said the English- 
man : " it is ever the same ! ' Men must 
work, and women must weep ! * " And here 

the steamer, stopping at ^ and the pasF 

sengers landing, put an end to the con- 
versation. 

But later, as Walter and Fanny sat in the 
twilight at the open window of the hotel, 
listening to the murmur of the Bhine as it 
sped on its way, Fanny began humming the 
air that had been recalled to her mind by the 
conversation on deck. 

" The words are very pretty ! '* she said 
to her husband ; " but still, they are not 
true." 

" Not true ! Why not ?" he asked. 

" Because women needn't weep : they have 
work to do as well as men." 

" What work?" he inquired, smiling fondly 
at her. 

" Oh, Walter ! so much has been said about 
woman's mission, surely you know that they 
have something else to do but weep ?" 
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*^ Yesj yes, darling ! but tell me yourself 
what your own idea of a woman and her 
mission is." 

She thought an instant. 

" Well, Walter, my idea of a true woman is, 
one who is as pure as crystal in thought and 
deed; frank and open in her conversation; 
grave, and yet gay ; loving and sympathising 
with all, in joy or sorrow ; with a deep feeling 
of religion, which must not be obtrusive, for 
then it descends to cant, and repulses instead 
of attracts ; intellectual, so as to be a fit com- 
panion for her husband, and yet not a blue 
stocking, so as to think it beneath her to attend 
to household duties." 

" And her mission ?" 

" A very great one : on her depends the 
welfare of the yoimg. She must train them 
up in the right way. She has to make a happy 
home for her husband, and, by her example 
and influence, to purify and ennoble those sur- 
roimding her. To me, a woman has a holy 
work to do." 

" Yes, my Kttle philosopher ! but how few 
women come up to that standard!" 

" Very few ! but still it is well to have a high 
standard; something so much above one: to 
have for one's banner — * Excelsior!' " 
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" Ah, my own one ! you are near, very 
near your own ideal ! One part of jour missioB 
you have ah-eady fulfilled I What was my lifB^ 
darling, until you came to cheer me P GnA 
knows I was very lonely until you gave me 
your love." 

She looked up at him, with that sunny 
smile on her lips that exercised such a 
strange influence on all who surrounded her, 
and said, softly, — 

" To make you happy, Walter, is the 
highest aim of my life ! " 

They travelled on through GFermany and 
Switzerland, and then crossed the Alps, and 
descended into the plains of Lombardy, visiting 
Venice, Milan, and all the principal cities in 
their way ^to Rome. How lovely it was ! 
Byron has aptly described it in his Childe 
Harold, — 

" Fair Italy ! E'en in thy desert what is like to thee 1 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes' fertility." 

Every step is on storied ground : here, some 
grand old Roman yielded his life for his be- 
loved country ; there, the ruins of an ancient 
mansion recall sad thoughts of decay, and one 
tries to picture the villa inhabited by some 
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noble patricians, who spent here the warm 
summer months ; and Rome itself, on its 
seven hills, with its stately buildings, its many 
churches, and old palaces ; and around on all 
sides the wide Campagna, girt by hills casting 
violet shadows over the plain through which 
the yellow Tiber flows ; and then the sky, of 
that intense blue so seldom seen except in 
Italy. It is very beautiful and very be- 
witching, in spite of the lonely, decaying look 
on all. 

One day, as Fanny and her husband were 
ascending the Pincian Hill, Walter suddenly 
exclaimed, "Why, here is Clarke !" and hurry- 
ing up to a short Englishman he seized his 
hand, and cordially shook it. 

" Bless my soul ! " said the gentleman, 
*' who woidd have thought of seeing you here, 
Antrobus I Wherever I go I am sure to meet 
some one I know. What brings you here ? 
and how are you, old fellow? It is such 
a time since I have seen you!'* 

" I am quite well now, thank you,** replied 
Walter ; " and quite recovered from the effects 
of the Indian climate. But I must introduce 
you to my wife .... My dear, you have often 
heard me speak of Mr. Clarke.** Fanny 
bowed^ while Mr. Clarke exolaimed^ ** I had no 
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idea you were married, Antrobos. I suppose 
you are on your wedding tour P" 

"Yes," said Walter, smiling: "we haTe 
been married five or six weeks, and intend 
returning bome next week." 

"I am very glad I met you. I am only 
just come from Naples, wbere I have been 
staying some time." 

" You will come back witb us to our hotel, 
and spend the evening, will you not P" 

" Thanks : I should enjoy it very much." 

Mr. Clarke was a cosmopolite: there was 
hardly a place in the Old or New World that 
he had not visited. He was a most agreeaUe 
companion, from his varied knowledge and 
numerous anecdotes ; and so Fanny found him, 
and was quite interested in her husband's old 
friend. 

"Clarke was in India at the time I was," 
said Mr. Antrobus to his wife, as they all 
seated themselves at the window, on their 
return home, to watch the varied crowd below. 

" Indeed ! " she answered. " Were you in 
the army, then?" 

" No. I had a tea plantation up the country. 
Nevertheless I sometimes saw your husband 
when I went to Calcutta on business. I was 
there when the mutiny broke out. I shall 
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never forget that time. It was most awful. 
Most of the plantations were destroyed, and 
the owners murdered ; and mine was the next 
marked out by the Indians. The suspense was 
fearful. For six weeks I slept with pistols 
under my pillow. I knew not if even my own 
servants were to be trusted. At the last I got 
callous, and only wished it would end one way 
or other — anything rather than that suspense. 
Then came news that the Sepoys were defeated, 
and I was saved." 

"How fearful it must have been! Were 
you not thankful?" 

"Yes: the revulsion of feeling was very 
great. Yes, yes — that was an awful calamity ! 
I was glad enough, Mrs. Antrobus, to leave 
India, and go home to dear old England again. 
It was such a rest after those troublous days." 
Then, seeing the face of his friend growing 
sadder as he spoke, he turned the conver- 
sation, and said, "Have you ever been in 
Devonshire?" 

Fanny shook her head, and replied, "It is 
a county I know nothing of, though I have 
been on the borders of it. Is that where you 
UveP" 

" Yes ; and most beautiful it is." 

'' So I have been told, and read ; and it is 
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famous, too : for many of the old Britisli wor*- 
thies were bom there." 

"Yes. But I am such a wanderer, I soon 
get tired of staying in England ; so, since last 
winter, I have been travelling on the Continent, 
and little expected to have such a pleasure as 
this when I came to Rome." 

"When you return to England you must 
come and see us," said Walter, when Mr* 
Clarke rose to leave. 

" That I will, most willingly," he answered. 
" I expect to return about Christmas, and will 
then take a peep at you. Good-bye." 

" What a pleasant man ! " exclaimed Fanny, 
as she looked at him hurrying along through 
the street. " I think Beata would like him, 
he is so amusing and clever." 

"Oh, what a fertile imagination the little 
woman has!" said her husband, stroking her 
brown hair and kissing her. ".On mischief 
bent, in the way of match-making, I expect. 
Eh! am I not right?" 

"Well, just for the minute I was thinking 
he would be a very nice parti for Beata. I 
wish her to be as happy as I am." 

" You dear, good little soul ! But you forgot 
to mention match-making the other day, when 
yon made a list of what a woman ought to do. 
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But beware ! it is an unthankful offioe, and 
very seldom succeeds, I tliink. I have seen it 
at fashionable watering-places a great deal ; and 
more than once, anxious mothers have cast 
their eyes on me, but the fish woiddn't bite : it 
was reserved for a much nicer individual than 
any of those young ladies. I was nearly 
caught once, though, I remember. There was 
such a lovely girl at Brighton, where I was 
staying; she was gloriously beautiful, with 
large brown eyes, languid and soft, and fault- 
less features and figure ; and I, of course, fell 
head and ears in love with her. I had nearly 
made up my mind to make her an offer, when 
I saw; her flirting with another young officer, 
which of course roused my jealousy ; and when 
I next saw her my eyes were opened — I began 
to perceive that she was beautiful and nothing 
more ; and what was the use of an exquisite 
case if it contained but a worthless jewel ? So 
I prudently looked before I leaped, and thus 
escaped the snare." 

" But beauty is a very precious gift. It gives 
one such pleasure to look on a beautiful face." 

"True, dearest, if that face beam with in- 
tellect and goodness ; otherwise, it soon sa- 
tiates. But tell me, love, do you like my friend 
Clarke P" 
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' "Yes, exceedingly. He has such a hearty 
shake of the hand. I generally form an idea 
of a person by the way he takes your hand. 
There is a great deal in it. Some do it in a 
flimsy way, as if it were such a great exertioiL 
I don't like them: they are cold-hearted. 
Others nearly wring your hand off: they are 
demonstrative, and so on. Nearly every one 
shakes hands differently.** 

" How do I ? What impression did you 
receive when you first had the honour of seeing 
me P" he asked, laughingly. 

" You did it as if you were thinking, * What 
a bore ! ' and afterwards I noticed you im- 
proved, and seemed to grasp my hand more 
cordially." 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I did not par- 
ticularly like you when I saw you first." 

" Oh, I know that without your telling me ! " 
she answered, shaking her head saucily at him. 
" It is seldom people fall in love at a glance, 
although the poet says it * Rose from the 
worship, kindled in a look.' As for me, I 
thought you a bear; but I soon altered my 
opinion, you dear little boy ! But when do we 
leave RomeP" 

" To-morrow, or the day after, if you like." 

" Very well ; for I am anxious to return to 
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England^ and see the little cottage we are to 
spend our days in." 

Walter had never told her that he was rich, 
reserving as a surprise to her the knowledge of 
his large possessions and splendid mansion. 
That he was well off, of course, she knew ; but 
she had pictured in her imagination a pretty 
house of moderate dimensions, and so he had 
never undeceived her. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The train rattled into the station, and 

began to unload its passengers. The platform 
was crowded with people hurrying to and fro, 
looking frantically after their luggage ; and 
from this scene of confusion Mr. and Mrs. 
Antrobus presently emerged, and hastened to 
the carriage that awaited them. Fanny opened 
her eyes a little at the magnificent pair of bays 
that she saw pawing the groimd impatiently. 
The old coachman, seated on the box of the 
large open carriage, and the footman, who got 
their luggage, did not at all agree with her 
previous notions. As they drove through the 
fashionable town, on their way to "the Lee," she 
said to her husband, somewhat shyly, that she 
did not know he had a carriage. 

" I thought you said you would buy me a 
pony-carriage, Walter?" 
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" So I did, darling ; and I will bring you into 

C , and you must choose one as soon as 

ever you like." 

She smiled, and then began eritieising the 
crowd of gaily-dressed people which thronged 
the promenade. 

" Such a rest," she said, leaning back in the 
carriage, " after that long journey from London ! 
How far is it home P" 

" Not far ; about five miles." 

As they drove on through the pleasant 
country, so varied and picturesque, she soon 
forgot her fatigue in admiration of the view. 
It was very lovely ; the sim was just setting, 
and cast its ruddy rays on the range of rugged 
hills, clothed at their feet with woods, on which 
Autimm had cast her mantle : but as they ad- 
vanced her exclamations of delight were more 
frequent, for they were ascending those same 
hills : and at the summit the view was magnifi- 
cent ; far below them a vast plain was spread, 
dotted with villages^ half hidden among trees ; 
the Malvern hills, their peaks bathed in gold, 
rose beyond : and far away in the distance they 
could dimly see the outlines of other moun- 
tains. To the left lay the town they had 
quitted ; and farther on was a large city, whose 
lofty spires glittered in the sunlight. Fanny 
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dasped her hands, and large tears gathered in 
her eyes. " How beautifdl ! " was all she could 
say. They drove on for some time in silenoey 
till the sound of "bells upon the wind" was 
borne to their ears ; and descending the hilli 
they came in sight of a pretty Tillage, nestled 
among the trees, above which the steeple of the 
church appeared, sending forth joyous peals in 
honour of the young Squire's return. As they 
entered the village, the people were all as- 
sembled to welcome them with many cheers; 
the horses were taken &om the carriage, and 
the villagers drew it in their enthusiasm. 
Arches spanned the road at intervals; and it 
seemed as if the village and its inhabitants had 
put on their hoKday attire. And thus escorted 
they entered the beautiful park ; and Fanny, to 
her surprise, discovered that "the Lee'' was a 
stately mansion. 

" Ah, Walter ! " she exclaimed, " it is a new 
version of the Lord of Burleigh. I had no idea 
that 'the Lee' was so grand. You naughty, 
good-for-nothing fellow, to deceive me!" 

" I never deceived you, darling ! " he replied. 
" You set it down that ' the Lee* was a cottage ; 
and as the idea seemed to please you, I thought 
that where ignorance was bliss, 'twas folly to 
be wise." 
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" It has been a great, and very pleasant sur- 
prise. How beautiful it is ! The park is lovely I 
And look! why, that is a little chapel, isn't 
it?" 

" Yes ; it was built, I'believe, in the time of 
the Normans, and has a beautiful and perfect 
Norman arch, about which antiquarians make 
a great fuss. It is altogether a curious old 
place ; and I have no doubt it will give you 
pleasure to look over it, for I know your weak- 
ness for examining things.'^ 

Just then they arrived at the house, where 
many of the tenantry and all the servants were 
assembled, all eager to look at the bride " the 
maister had brought whoam." The servants 
feared, as is usual with those who have grown 
old in the service of one mistress, that the new 
one would be proud and haughty, and would 
turn them aU away. But Fanny's gentle and 
winning manners speedily reassured them. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus had alighted 
from the carriage and ascended the flight of 
steps that led to the terrace before the hall- 
door, the people cheered them most lustily; 
awaking the echoes that slept in the quiet 
country side far and near : and Walter, leading 
his yoimg wife forward, addressed them, when 
silence was at last restored. 
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'' My friends/' lie said^ in his deep, muBical 
voice, *' I thank you for your kind and ooidial 
reception of my wife and myself; it has giTen 
us both deep pleasure to see that you are willing 
to love us, and I need hardly add, that it will 
be our constant endeavour to deserve your 
esteem and affection. I have given orders that 
a dinner is to be prepared to-morrow, to which 
I hope all who can will come." And amidst 
many cheers, and prayers for their happiness, 
they turned and entered the house. 

I cannot picture Fanny's delight at the rare 
old house : the paneled rooms, with deep mul- 
lioncd windows, many filled with painted glass, 
through which the lingering light fell, casting 
rich shadows on the old stone floor, the carved 
ceilings, and massive fire-places, called forth 
her warmest admiration. She was too tired to 
examine much that evening, the day had been 
so full of excitement ; but ere they retired to 
rest the servants were summoned, and prayers 
were read in the old hall, and with a kindly 
word to each they retired. 

" I be so glad," said the greyhaired butler, 
" that young maister be married ; it did seem 
so naitral to hear the prayers agen : the house 
has not seemed like itself since old missis died. 
How many years ago is that, Mrs. Brown ?" 
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" A pretty many/' answered the old house- 
keeper, placidly folding her hands. " A pretty 
many, Mr. Jones. I only hope the young 
missis will be as good as the old." 

" I hope so," said the old man, fervently : 
" leastways she is pleasant to look at ; kind o' 
pretty, I fancy, when she smiles." 
. " Oh, our missis was the handsome one ! " 
said Sarah the housemaid ; who had, like most 
of the servants, lived there for thirty or forty 
years. 

" Yes, she was ; and our young maister is 
the image of her — as like as two peas," said 
Mrs. Brown, who had been nurse to * Master 
Walter,' as he was generally called. " When 
I took that blessed boy in my arms, I 
little thought to a' lived to a' seen him 
married." 

" And Miss Mary, poor dear ! what a lamb 
she was!" returned Sarah. "Lorks, I re- 
member her wedding ! they hadn't been a-nigh 
the place for months and months; and then, 
such a bustle ! Oh, my ! was never the likes 
o' that ! And how pretty she did look in her 
white dress!" 

" Ah, poor dear ! that I should have outlived 
her, so young and blithesome as she was ! " said 
the housekeeper, sadly. " Pretty dear ! how 
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ahe and Master Walter would run up and flay^ 
'Nurse, tell us about the lady;' and they'd 
listen, and ask me questions as I cooldn't an- 
swer, they were so clever." 

" TeU us about the lady, Mrs. Brown/' said 
the footman, who had only been at ** the Lee" 
a month or two. 

" Yes, yes !" said all the servants ; and Mrs. 
Brown, after protesting that she had forgotten 
it, but well pleased to exercise her talent for 
story-telling, cleared her throat, and began : — 

" The Legend of the Lee. 

" Nigh about three himdred years agone, in 
this house there lived a gentleman and his wife, 
and two daughters ; they were called Lee, and 
the yoimgest daughter married an Antrobus; 
and that is how this old place has come into 
the family. The eldest Miss Lee was named 
Margaret, and she was very beautiful, with 
black flashing eyes, that seemed to look one 
through and through ; she used to toss her 
beautiful head when a gentleman came and 
asked her to marry, and said there was no one 
good enough for her, who was the co-heiress of 
* the Lee.' And so her yoimger sister, Alice, was 
married, and went to live many a mile fipom 
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here ; and Miss Margaret stayed at home, the 
joy of her parents, who were proud of her, as 
you may fancy. Well, one day the wind was 
blowing terrific, and the rain came down in 
torrents, and a knock came at the door, and a 
traveller asked to be let in, as he was a'most 
drenched to the skin; and so, as nobody was 
ever turned away from * the Lee,' he was let in. 
He was a tall, dark man — quite brown from 
living in foreign climates, as our young master 
is ; and as soon as Miss Margaret saw him she 
fell in love with him, for he was so tremendous 
handsome. He told them his name was Richard 
Longford, and he said he had served in America, 
in the wars ; and he told them wonderful tales 
of that place. They asked him to stay with 
them a Uttle longer, as they all liked him ; and 
before he left, he asked Sir William Lee for his 
daughter. 

" * I do not know anything of you,' he 
answered; 'so, of course, I cannot give my 
child to one who may be a mere adventurer. 
However, if you will send me a letter from 
some one who will vouch that you are what 
you say, I will give you Margaret for your 
wife.* 

" So the letter came from some great lord at 
Court, sajring that Richard Longford was heir 
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to a large castle and lands. So Miss Margaret 
was very happy, and spent days in thinking ot, 
and writing to, her lover. Well, about this 
time the same great lord, who was a Mend of 
Sir William's, came to see hinri ; and of course 
they began talking of Richard Longford. 

" ' Richard Longford,' said the lord, * the 
greatest rascal in London, going to marry the 
fair Margaret ! And so he has dared to forge 
my name ! — that will bring him to the gallows!' 
And Margaret started up when he said that, 
and with her great eyes flashing, she said, 
* It is false ! — it is false ! Richard is not a 
rascal ! It is you who are one, for daring to 
say anything against him!' — and she left the 
room in a great passion. She thought that he 
had said it from jealousy ; for he had himself 
once asked her in marriage. But her father 
believed him, and told her never to speak again 
to Richard Longford. So she wrote, and told 
him of it. And when he heard it, he came post 
haste down here : and at night beautiful Mar- 
garet went out to meet him, beneath the large 
old oak tree in the park; and her father 
missing her, went out to seek for her ; and by 
the light of the moon, saw her and her lover 
standing beneath the tree. In great anger, he 
ew his sword and killed Richard Longford. 
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Margaret never smiled again ; day by day she 
grew thinner and thinner ; and at last lost her 
reason; and then it was dreadful to see her 
wandering about, lamenting her dead lover, 
and upbraiding her father for killing him. 
One day she was missing ; and they found her 
in the lake below, quite dead. Sir William 
and his wife were never happy afterwards, and 
soon died of grief. And every night Sir Wil- 
liam walks about, followed by his wife ; and a 
lady in white flits about, clasping her hands ; 
and sometimes one hears unearthly shrieks in 
the long, dark passages : and at a certain time 
the lady goes to the oak down in the park, to 
meet the spirit of the murdered man." 

" Is that true, Mrs. Brown ? " asked the 
footman, when the housekeeper had finished 
her tale. 

" Yes, quite true : the housekeeper, who was 
here before me, told me ; and she heard it from 
the one before her — and so on." 

" Lor ! " said the little kitchen-maid, sitting 
closer to the under-housemaid, "Lor! how 
frightened I shall be to go about now ! " 

" And BO shall I," said her friend : " but I 
be always; for I have alius heard that 'the 
Lee* was haimted." 
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* " Have you ever seen the white ladyP" in- 
quired the footman. 

" No," said Mrs. Brown ; "but Mrs. Wans- 
bury saw it. I shall never forget her. * Jane,' 
says she, running into my room — I was quite a 
girl then, and had come here as kitchen-maid, 
as I may be you, Elizabeth — * Jane,' says she, 
'something will be sure to happen; I have 
seen the white lady ! ' * Lor, ma*am! ' says I, 
'where?' *In the long passage,' says she; 
and she was as white as a sheet : and to her 
dying day she never liked to pass that passage. 
Not but what I have gone there at all hours, 
and never saw anything worse than myself." 

" Well," said the footman, *' I doesn't say as 
I doesn't believe in ghostes now ; but hif I did 
see one, I should believe then : so I 'ope I shall 
see this here white lady." 

" Oh, gracious goodness, John ! " whispered 
the dairy-maid, looking behind her, as if think- 
ing the spirit had heard John's impious decla- 
ration, and was coming to punish him for his 
audacity. " Oh ! dunna say that, lest it shoidd 
come ! " 

" Oh ! I haint much afeard ! " was his answer, 
as he lighted his candle. But, stout-hearted as 
John might be when seated in the kitchen 
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with all his fellow-servants, his heart quailed 
and his cheek blanched as he ascended the 
staircase, and passed by many a long, dark pas- 
sage, through which the wind scurried and 
whistled, and made his candle flicker, and which 
re-echoed his footsteps hoUowly and dismally. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

But it was only in the very oldest part of the 
ancient structure that these dismal echoes went 
and came. The front had been beautified and 
altered for his young bride by Walter; and 
the only sounds that broke the stillness were 
those of song and laughter. A suite of pretty 
rooms had been refurnished for her; and it 
was there, in the quiet snuggery, the windows 
of which overlooked the park and the valley 
beyond, that Fanny passed most of her time. 
The rooms below were large, and wainscoted ; 
and the walls were hung with grim portraits 
of the ancient dead, looking darkly and de- 
fiantly from their black wooden frames. In 
the hall there were coats of mail, shields, battle- 
axes, and a thousand difierent kinds of defen- 
sive and offensive armour ; and at times Fanny 
woidd take them down and examine the va- 
us parts, while her husband would stand 
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by, explaining or relating some tradition at- 
tached to this helmet or that sword: admir- 
ing, meanwhile, the white hands that clasped 
the dangerous weapon, or the golden head and 
slender figure which stood in relief from the 
dark armour in the backgroimd. He was very 
happy. The old house re-echoed now with the 
sound of merry laughter and light footsteps : 
rooms, long shut up and disused, were thrown 
open to the sunshine and fresh air, and the 
house lost its look of sadness and gloom, and 
Walter Antrobus was happy. His face wore 
a look of pleasure and content: his mien, 
though not a whit less dignified and com- 
manding, was more courteous and fascinating : 
his eye sparkled with gladness: he was an 
altered man. And Fanny, with her music 
and songs, her pony -carriage, and pleasant 
drives and rides with her beloved husband, 
was as happy as she could be. Walter, with 
the generosity and delicacy peculiar to him, 
instinctively felt that she could not be quite 
happy, while knowing that her parents were 
struggling with poverty, and in a delicate 
mianner contrived so that plenty might reign 
once more in Penland. Hampers of game and 
wine were sent often from " the Lee." A pair 
of ponies found their way down there, which 
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were kept at his expense ; and Fanny, whose 
allowance was munificent, sent more sub- 
stantial presents in the way of gold and bank- 
notes. At Christmas, Mr. and Mrs. Powell 
came to see their daughter and son-in-law. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clapcott, Beata and Harry, and 
many of Walter's Mends — such a merry party 
had not gathered at '' the Lee'' for many a 
long year. Mr. Clarke also Mfilled his pro- 
mise, and proved a great addition to the party. 
He sang a Spanish song one evening; and 
Beata asked if he had ever been in Spain P 

" Yes," was the reply. " I have been in every 
country in Europe ; but it was not there that 
I learned Spanish. I acquired the language 
in Lima, where I stayed for two years. I 
was there in the time of war : and do you 
know that the air, or rather atmosphere, of 
Lima, is so dry, that the wounded soldiers died 
mostly from lock-jaw, brought on by the cli- 
mate ! Every scratch you have to be so careful 
of. On the Andes they do not bury their 
dead: they are turned into mmnmies by the 
dryness of the air." 

^' How peculiar ! I am so glad that I am 
English, and do not live anywhere but in dear 
Old England ! " was Beata's exclamation. 

^*Yes," said Mr. Clarke: "I have been 
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tlirougli Europe, tlie greater part of America 
and Asia, and in many places in AMca, but 
haye never seen any place like England !'' 

"I am so proud of my country!" said 
Fanny, joining the conversation : " the noblest 
nation in the world we are! But have you 
never been to Australia?" 

• " No ; but I intend going next year, if pos- 
sible, as I have a very great Mend out there, 
whom I wish to see." 

" Rather a long way to go and pay a visit ! 
— longer, at least, than I should like!" said 
Beata, laughingly. 

" Yes, yes, I dare say ; but once begin to 
have a passion for rambling, and you never 
can sit down quietly at home." 

" Well," said Fanny, with a mock-serious 
air ; " why not try and discover the source of 
the Nile P That would be a great imdertaking, 
and adventurous enough, I am sure, to please 
you." 

*^ Or explore the wilds of Africa with 
ChailluP" said Beata. 

** Oh, dear ! I wonder how any one can 
venture there!" 

" Well, I suppose it is lucky all do not 
think alike," said Fanny ; " or else there would 
have never been the great deeds and wondrous 
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discoveries, if all were like you and I, Beats 
— home birds. I cannot lielp thinking what 
gigantic minds such men as Columbus and 
Raleigh must have had. I can fancy Colum- 
bus setting forth to find the new world. How 
rejoiced he must have been when he discovered 
it ! And Ealeigh, too, with his fruitless efforts 
after the " golden city." Great men both 
were — greater than you and I, Beata.*' 

" I don't know," said Mr. Clarke, musingly. 
" It is not what we do, but how we do it ; in 
what spirit. Many heroes live, who have never 
done anything besides conquer themselves— 
the most difficult stronghold to overthrow, 
for Self is everywhere : and I think that a man 
must, to a certain extent, have conquered that 
enemy before he can ever hope to conquer 
those without." 

" You are right ! " said Mr. Clapcott, who 
was standing near. " You are right ! those 
are the real heroes, those who strive with man's 
greatest enemy — himself." 

At this moment Walter entered, and inter- 
rupted the conversation by exclaiming, — 

" A most dreadful accident has just hap- 
pened ! The night-coach from Ecclesfield has 
been overturned; the driver and all the pas- 
sengers hurt; and one poor old man, of the 
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name of Horton, is seriously injured : in fact, 
they think he will not live through the 
night." 

" Horton ! " was Mr. Powell's exclamation, 
as he turned to his wife. "Mary," he said, 
bending down and whispering, "Mary, I 
must go and see him, if it be he, as I think 
it is." 

And he hastened out of the room. And 
while the party at " the Lee " were gathering 
round the cheerful fire, and talking of the 
accident, Mr. Powell was wending his steps 
to the village inn to seek one who had deeply 
injured him. Walter Antrobus, with kindly 
courtesy, had sent to the sufferers whatever 
they required ; and as Mr. Powell entered the 
tap - room of the Lee Arms, in which most of 
them were assembled, he looked roimd eagerly 
for the object of his search. 

"Where is Mr. Horton?" he inquired of 
the landlady, who was bustling about attending 
to the wants of her guests. 

" Ah ! poor man," she said, stopping a 
moment in her work. " Ah ! he is the worst of 
all of them. He is up-stairs, and I guess he'U 
never come down again alive. Heaven help 
him ! But did you want to see him, sir ? 
Here, Betty, light the gentleman up-stairs." 
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Following the girl, Mr. Powell ascended the 
staircase, and down a long narrow passage, 
until she stopped before a door. '^ Should she 
tell him who was there, for perhaps he might 
be startled like to see a stranger P'^ Nodding 
his head as a sign of acquiescence, he waited 
outside while the girl entered. 

" Powell!" he heard a feeble voice saying. 
"Ay, tell him, girl, to come. "Charles! 
Charles ! " he exclaimed, as Mr. Powell ad- 
vanced to the bedside, " you are come to see 
me, then, before I die ? Thank Heaven I for I 
could not have died in peace without asking 
your forgiveness. Will you kindly leave the 
room?'* he continued, addressing an old woman 
who was sitting by the fire, acting as nurse to 
the injured man. And then, as she quitted the 
apartment, he raised himself on his elbow, and 
gazing at the mild face of the clergyman, 
entreated, "Will you, will you give me your 
forgiveness?" 

"Ay, Wmiam, I have done so long ago; 
and now from my heart I tell you I forgive 
you, old friend." 

" Blessings on you ! " said the dying man, 
grasping his hands. "But my blessings are 
not worth much," he added, with a sigh. " It 
is only those of the good that are heard. But 
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Bay, Charles, those blessed words again. Say 
you forgive me all the wrong I have done you 
during my life.'* 

"I do indeed, William. But think not of 
my forgiveness ; think of One you have offended 
&T more than me. Turn your thoughts to 
Jesus your Saviour.'* 

**If He would save me/' was the answer. 
^^But no, I am too foul^ too black, to go to one 
so pure and holy ! " 

" Nay, nay, William ! none are too black to 
be washed clean by Hjs blood. * They that are 
whole need not a physician.' ' I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.' " 

Long ago those two were boys together, 
growing up as brothers — the one calm, gentle, 
and plodding; the other fiery, but talented. 
At college they were still together ; but here 
their roads lay apart, for while the elder was 
treading the paths of knowledge, the younger 
was following the broad road of pleasure. 
Then came a time when WiUiam implored his 
friend's assistance, as the demon, Debt, lay in 
his i)ath ; and out of his slender allowance the 
other helped him, denying himself many things 
to save his friend. Then, again, years slip on, 
and beautiful Florence Powell runs away with 
her brother's friend, causing many an aching 
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heart in her father's house — for the husband 
she has chosen is a gambler. Then peace- 
making Charles steps in^ mends the breach, 
and with many promises of amendm^ent^ 
William Horton is received into the famify. 
Alas! his promises last not long^ and again 
the patient friend intercedes with the jusdy 
angry father. A few years more^ and Charles 
Powell is standing by the .deathbed of his 
sister, no longer beautiful and gay, but a heart- 
broken, sorrowing wife and mother ; for the 
son she has borne is treading the same road «8 
his father; and ruin and misery reign in the 
home, brightened only by the presence of that 
beloved patient brother. Again, with many 
promises for the future, William Horton is 
reconciled with his trusting friend, who, be- 
lieving every one to be as true and honourable 
as himself, consents to sign a paper for an 
enormous sum of money — only for a few weeks, 
as his brother-in-law assures him. My readers 
know how misplaced was his trust and confi- 
dence, and how he was compelled to pay the 
sum, which swallowed up all his wealth. And 
yet Charles Powell forgave his injurer, forgave 
him from his heart : he had learned to say, 
" Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
ihat trespass against us ; '' and he felt no anger, 
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only sorrow, for the friend of his childhood. 
But a heavier trial was in store for him. 
He found that the man who had behaved so 
dishonourably to Fanny was his dead sister's 
son. That was the hardest blow of all. But 
Fanny's first lover's name was Ledfir, not 
HortonP Yes; but he was a swindler, and 
was obliged to assume that name to escape 
his creditors. So you see that this man, 
who now lay dying, he and his, had caused 
nothing but misery to his early friend; and 
lying there with his past life behind him un- 
repented of, an imknown future before him, 
what wonder that he trembled! But "that 
good man, the clergyman, had brought him 
words of peace." And those words of peace 
fell like oil on that troubled heart ; and when 
far into the night Mr. Powell left him, he was 
sleeping quietly. He lingered on for days : it 
seemed as if the soul were imwilling to leave 
its earthly tenement, until it had made its 
peace with its Maker. 

" I am weary ! I am weary ! " he said one 
evening, as Mr. Powell sat beside him. " * I 
will arise and go to my Father, and will say, 
Father, I have siimed against Heaven and 
before Thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.' Yes, I have sinned, but I 
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am forgiven ;'' and lie clasped his hands, while 
his face was illumined with joy. " I am for- 
given ! " and then, as the evening grew darker, 
he caught the hand of his Mend, saying, 
"Pray, Charles!'' 

And the good man knelt in prayer, while 
the firelight flickered and flared up in the old 
grate, casting weird-like shadows in the room, 
and falling on the silvery head of the clergy- 
man and the gaunt face of the dying man. 
Slowly Mr. Powell rose from prayer, the hand 
he held was cold and motionless : he looked— 
William Horton was dead ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Happily passed away the time at "the Lee;'* 
not a cloud ever shadowed the path of its young* 
mistress ; loving and beloved by all, it seemed 
as if Fortune had spent her storms, and now 
only cast sunshine on the head of the fair 
girl. But a cloud just appeared on the hori- 
zon, threatening to quench the light of her 
young life. Himting was a favourite amuse- 
ment in the neighbourhood of " the Lee," and 
none rode so boldly, or sat his horse more 
gracefully and surely, than Walter Antrobus. 
One day he rode forth in search of a fox who 
had been a great depredator in the poidtry- 
yards of the neighbourhood, and while the 
hoimds and huntsmen were in fcdl cry his 
horse, in taking a leap, missed, and fell on his 
rider. Those who were near gathered roimd 
the fallen man, and tenderly lifting him, bore 
him back on a door taken from a neighbouring 
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cottage, to the home he had left but a few honre 
before, full of strength and life. Without a 
tear, Fanny ordered everything for his com- 
fort, while waiting anxiously the arrival of the 
surgeon. Gidping down the great lump that 
would rise in her throat, she stood beeide him 
while he examined her husband. The doctor 
shook his head. 

" A bad fall ! I will not hide it from you, 
Mrs. Antrobus, — he is in danger.*' 

Silently she listened to his orders, and bore 
up bravely till he had left ; and then she rushed 
to her dressing-room and wept. " Oh ! God — 
oh ! my Father, don't let him die ! — don't let 
him die ! " and she clasped her hands wildly, 
ever repeating the same prayer, — " Don't let 
him die ! " And then came to her memory a 
story she had read long ago, of a wife who had 
prayed for her husband's life, passionately and 
rebelliously, — the prayer was answered, but he 
became an idiot ; and then she knelt and prayed, 
— ** Not my will, but Thine, be done;" and 
with new strength and courage she went to 
keep her vigils by her husband's side. 

" I knowed there 'd be summut wrong in the 
house," said Sarah, the housemaid, as the ser- 
vants were all assembled round the kitchen fire 

the evening. " Neptune howled last night, 
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oh ! most horrible, I said to myself, * There '11 
surely be a death, or sickness;' and so there 
has ; and the Lord keep it from being a 
death!'' 

*^Ye8, yes," said the housekeeper. "Oh, 
dear ! what should we all do if our young 
maister was to die, and poor missis, too ?" and 
the old woman clasped her hands in great 
grief. The servants seemed quite sorrow- 
stricken by the illness of their master ; tears, 
and sighs, and whispered comments were only 
heard, instead of the usual song, or jest, and 
cheerftd conversation. Devoted all were to 
Walter; and Fanny, during the short time 
she had ruled over them, had secured their 
love : she was so " gentle-like," and they felt for 
her now in her great sorrow, poor little thing ! 
How earnest were the prayers that rose that 
evening for the restoration of the beloved mas- 
ter, who was lying, as all feared, sick unto 
death. For days Walter was insensible, not 
even knowing his yoimg wife, but calling in 
piteous tones, wondering why Fanny did not 
come to him. Fever had followed, and his life 
hung on a thread ; and as Fanny watched be- 
side him, knowing not whether he would be 
alive another hour, she could but clasp her 
hands and pray. The prayer was granted ; and 
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at last, joy was restored to the house where 
the stillness, almost of death, had reigned for 
so long. 

"Ah!" said Fanny, kissing her husband's 
brow, " one never knows how dear a thing is 
to us till we lose it ; and belieye me, I neyer 
knew how dearly I loved you until I feared 
you woidd leave me. But, Walter, dearest, 
promise me never to go to that dreadfiil meet 
again. I shall always be on thorns." 

' ' I will promise never to be so reckless again," 
was the answer. " I was so excited, that I did 
not take notice where I was going. I felt my- 
self falling, — then a heavy weight on me. I 
thought of you, little wife, and then I re- 
member nothing till I awoke the other day, 
and saw you leaning over me, with great tears 
in your eyes." 

" If you only knew the joy ! It was a great 
deal harder to bear than sorrow, to see your 
dear eyes looking at me, and knowing me 
again. But you mustn't talk any more, or 
you win tire yourself, dear. I will read to you 
now." 

And opening the Bible, that lay on the 
table beside her, she read some of the Psalms, 
in which David poured forth his gratitude to 
the Lord of all. 
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Walter Antrobus so slowly regained his 
health and strength that the spring found him 
still weak, and change of air good Doctor 
Ferguson said he needed; so accordingly, 
early in May, he and his wife went south to 
Weymouth, with its blue bay, boimded by its 
rocky cliffs, glistening in the sunshine. They 
passed also a few days at Bournemouth, that 
pretty town nestling among the trees, which 
had just put on their spring beauty, and from 
whence you have views of " the Garden of 
England," the beautiful Isle of Wight : the 
sea breezes brought back the wonted health 
and strength to him, and in a few weeks he 
was as well as ever. To Fanny's great joy, he 
proposed passing through Monckton on their 
way home, in order to take a peep at Beata. 
Dear Beata was in a state of great delight, as 
Willie, who was walking the hospitals, had 
just passed a first-class examination; and 
Harry, too, had come home from Oxford for 
the Vacation ; and Alfred, who had been away 
at the Military College at Sandhurst, was also 
at Monckton ; and the kind sister, to whom they 
had always turned for sympathy and help, now 
rejoiced at their success, and entered into all 
the details of their lives with great interest. 
Dear Beata ! ever forgetful of self, making of 
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everyday trials and temptations the rounds of 
the ladder she was ascending. 

"AM common things — each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures, and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend." 

After a pleasant week spent at Monckton, 
Walter and Fanny returned to their happy 
home; and there, a few months later, they 
were bending over a cradle, in which lay a 
baby-boy, who received the name of Harold 
Walter, and whose godmother, Beata, could 
wish no better for him than that he might 
resemble the Harold of long ago. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

It is New-year's day, 1863, and the fire bums 
brightly in the drawing-room at Penland, as 
if in defiance of the wind and cold out of 
doors. The cxirtains are drawn, but the lamp 
is not yet lit ; and the happy party, gathered 
round the hearth, sit by the flickering fire- 
light. In the arm-chair, with his white head 
resting against the cushioned back, sits Mr. 
PoweU. A look of calm content is on his high 
forehead, wrinkled by many a care — the ghosts, 
the remembrance only, of which, now remain : 
for the evening of his days is bright and un- 
clouded. Opposite to him is the mother, with 
her black hair, now mixed with many a silver 
thread, parted over her brow ; while the eyes 
beneath are gazing into the fire, which sends 
back a flash of light, showing that tears are 
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resting on the lashes which shade them: for 
the mother is thinking of her boy, lying so 
cold and quiet beneath the waters of the At- 
lantic, wishing the vain wish that he were 
there too, to enliven with his merry face and 
pleasant laugh the family party. 

In the centre there is a pretty group: 
Walter Antrobus, his noble face beaming with 
happiness, looking with pride and affection at 
his young wife, who, in turn, is bending over, 
with a face enwreathed in smiles, her baby-boy, 
making him laugh and crow, and occasionally 
talking that nonsense people always think 
necessary to address to children. 

" He is a darling! isn't he, mamma?" she 
said, turning to her mother. 

" He is, dear ; and such a fine boy, too T 
He puts me in mind of poor Harold when 
he was a baby!" 

"Ah!" said Mr. Powell, "I only hope he 
will be as good and as self-denying as our poor 
boy was ! " 

"Beata and I, long ago, wondered if the 
souls of those we love hover round us," said 
Fanny, thoughtfully. "It woidd be pleasant 
to feel that those dear eyes were looking at 
ns now ; to think that, for an instant, he had 
left his Father's home to visit us again." 
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" * Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit's Yoiceless prayer ; 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from his lips of air,* 

said Walter, gently. 

" It is a pretty thought, and if it comforts 
us to fancy it there can be no harm in it." 

And then there was a pause, each lost 
in thought : the father, thinking with pride 
of the noble son, who had left his native 
land to repair their fallen fortunes — thinking 
of the events of his own life, weighing and 
balancing every action, and silently giving 
thanks to the God who had ordered all things 
for the best. And the mother is fancying that 
again she is a yoimg bride, coming to that 
mountain home full of joy for the future, and 
sees again the fair-haired boy, who came to 
gladden their hearts with his merry gambols. 
And she sees others, too — shadowy forms, that 
stayed with her but a little while, and are lying 
in yonder quiet churchyard, with daisies grow- 
ing over their tiny graves ; and she sees again 
the wee baby-girl, the only one left to her now 
of all her children. And her thoughts wan- 
dered on, and she saw the boy, now grown a 
man, with his broad, noble brow, full of intel- 
lect, and the eye beneath replete with good- 
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ness and frankness; and then slie lived OTer 
again that sad, sad morning, when her eyes 
rested for the last time on that dear face; 
and she pictured to herself the shipwreck, 
with the waters surging and foaming, and her 
brave boy struggling vainly with the fierce 
waves ; and then she covered her fiuse with her 
hands and wept: for there are some wounds 
which never heal, some graves over which tears 
are wept daily. And Walter sat there, too, 
with his arms crossed, looking straight into 
the fire, building scenes and faces out of the 
glowing coals, and ever and anon seeing a 
sweet face coming out to him from the sha- 
dowy past, and hearing a gentle voice calling 
him, " Brother ! '' while Fanny is lifting her 
heart in gratitude to her heavenly Father, who 
had showered so many mercies and blessings 
on her: and the baby-boy on her knee is 
gazing into his mother's face, thinking, I sup- 
pose, wise baby thoughts. The fire flickers 
and flares on the group gathered round it ; 
and without, the wind howls moumftdly through 
the old trees, beating in fury against the win- 
dows of the house ; and now, shrieking wildly, 
flies, like an uneasy spirit, away to the hills. 
Gwenny comes in presently, and breaks the 
silence, by asking if she shall light the lamp 
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and bring in tea. And while she bustles in 
and out, tells Fanny bits of news about the 
village. 

" Ye remember Jemmy Smith, the little un 
ye allays liked so, Miss Fanny?" for Gwenny 
still called her Miss Fanny. " Mrs. Antrobus 
was so curious-like, it didn't seem as if it 
could be right." 

" Yes, perfectly : that nice little boy, who 
used to come up weeding here! Well, what 
of him?" 

" He has been living the last year as 
stable-boy at Mr. Wilson of Cwmtithy, and he 
has come home for Christmas; and he told 
me as how he had given warning to his master, 
as he didn't have enough wages; and he 
wanted to know if you would have him." 

" I shoidd like to have him in the place of 
Colly, who is obliged to leave, as he is ill. 
Walter," said Fanny, " he would do so well to 
look after my ponies. Will you see to it?" 

" Yes, dearest, if you like. I will go him 
to-morrow." 

" And, Miss Fanny, isn't it dreadful?" said 
Gwenny, coming in again with the urn. " Do 
you know as how Mr. Ledfir of Littlewood is 
in prison ? They do say as how he will be 
transported ! " 
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" For what, Ghrenny P** said Fanny, toniing 
with interest to her. 

" And sure, haven't ye heard teQ on itf 
Why, he cheated some one or other most 
awful — ruined them; forged, or something; 
and his poor wife is heart-broken, with two 
little children dependent on her/' 

" Poor thing!'* sighed Fanny. And then, 
as Gwenny left the room, she turned to her 
fSEtther, wondering why he had never spoken 
of it. 

She saw a look of pain crossing his hioe; 
and, leaning over him, asked what ailed him P" 

" Shall I teU ?" he asked of his wife. 

" Yes," was the quiet answer. 

" Then, my child, I will tell you," he said 
" That forger is my dead sister's son ; and the 
man who died last year, at the Lee Arms, 
was his father, and the one who ruined me." 

" How dreadful ! " said Fanny, with tears in 
her eyes ; " but, dear papa, you forgive ?" 

" My child, I, who have so much need to be 
forgiven, can do no other than forgive those 
who injure me!" 

" Dear papa ! " said Fanny, bending down 
and kissing him. 

" Hark ! " said Mrs. Powell, " there is some 
one at the door. Didn't you hear that knock P" 
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" It must have been the wind. No one 
could be out such a night as this." 

'^ Perhaps it may be some one to summon 
me to poor Mary Boles, who " 

A wild scream of joy from Gwenny in the 
hall interrupted Mr. Powell, and made Fanny 
run to the door to see what was the matter. 
As she opened it she ran against some one ; 
and looking up she saw — was she dreaming P 
— she saw Harold standing in the doorway I 

"Harold! "she cried. 

"What!" said Mrs. Powell, starting up 
wildly: "what!" 

" Mother ! mother ! " And a tall, bronzed 
man, caught her in his arms as she fell, half- 
fainting, forward. 

How can I describe that meeting P Let my 
readers picture it to themselves: picture the 
joy, the bliss of that now imbroken circle. 
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CHAPTER XXVlll. 

Yes; it was true: the long-lost Harold had 
returned to gladden the hearts of his parents. 
He, who had so long been mourned for as 
dead, was before them ; and they were resting 
their fond looks upon his handsome £eu^ 
gazing at him with pride and affection — their 
well-loved, first-bom son. And how had it 
come to pass that he was standing there, ad- 
dressing them with his cheery, ringing voice, 
when they thought that voice was silent for 
ever? To tell you in his own words would 
take me too long ; for there were so many in- 
terruptions, so many questions, so eagerly did 
all wish to listen to his adventiires. Briefly 
it ran thus: — The good ship "Falmouth," 
speeding on her way to Australia, one stormy 
night struck on a hidden rock. The water 
poured in, and all hands were set to work the 
pumps ; but in vain — the vessel was sinking. 
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Some took to the boats, and were never heard 
of more : many, many were drowned, buffeting 
with the waves, and clinging in despair to the 
masts or spars. Harold, calm in danger, 
bound himself to a plank ; and with two com- 
panions trusted himself, with prayers, to the 
raging deep. Morning dawned, and found them 
floating, floating away — whither? Alas! they 
could see no land : nothing but only the half- 
subsided waves, tossing wildly around them. 
A few biscuits and a keg of water were all they 
possessed. The third morning dawned, and 
the bright sim looked down on the floating 
plank, and saw two lifeless bodies stretched on 
it, and a wHd, haggard man, praying for 
death. Dimmer grows the light in his eye; 
slower beats his pulse; a look of peace rests 
upon his brow ; for he feels that he is drifting, 
drifting to a beautiful home, and on the shore is 
a loved form stretching her arms to him, and 
calling him to come. He wakes and finds him- 
self lying in a cabin ; kind faces are pressing 
eagerly around him, watching for the first 
symptom of Hfe! He is saved! He found 
that he was rescued by the crew of a merchant- 
man bound for Japan, and thither he went with 
them — almost out of heart at his prospects, for 
clothes, money, everything was gone! But 
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the blessing of Qod. rested on him ; the ponjer 
for his success had not been breathed in TBin 
in the far-off mountain home* By the recom- 
mendation of the merchant captain, Harold 
entered the aerrice of an English trader he 
met at Canton, at which port they touohed* 
This trader, or rather tea-phmter, lived feur up 
in the country; and firom thence Handd ad- 
dressed many letters to the loved ones at home, 
which never reached their destination. Chfa- 
dually his employer took him into his confi- 
dence, and he was intrusted with many delicate 
commissions, for which his generous master 
amply rewarded him. In two years* time he 
was rich enough to take a tea plantation in 
Assam for himself. But he was by this time 
thoroughly uneasy at the long silence of those 
at home, and setting his affairs in order, he 
started for England, and arrived, as we have 
seen, quite unexpectedly. Perhaps there was 
another motive mixed with his wishes to meet 
again his beloved parents ; perhaps the thought 
that now he had a home to offer, that he was on 
the road to fortune, might have influenced him. 
Be it as it may, the first question he asked, 
after satisfying his eager listeners, was, "Ifl 
Beata married?" Fanny smiled archly at 
him, and answered in the negative. 
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Gh*eat was the joy of the villagers when told 
of Master Harold's return. 

** And is it for good ye are comeP" asked 
an old man. 

"No, no!*' was Harold's reply. "I am 
.going away again very soon. I only returned 
to see^my father and mother, and I expect I 
shall go back to Assam in a few months." 

"Lor, dear heart!" said an aged woman 
near ; " so ye have been to the bottom of the sea, 
Qwenny says. Wasn't it uncommon queer P" 

"If I had been, Sally, I don't think you would 
^ver have seen me again," said Harold, laugh- 
ing ; and then, in his kindly manner, he told the 
history of his preservation to the rustic group 
aroimd him. And Master Harold became a 
hero in the eyes of the simple villagers. 

"My boy," said Mr. Powell, laying his 
hand tremulously on his son's shoulder, " you 
will not leave us again?" 

" I must, indeed, father. What can I do in 
England? Perhaps in four or five years' 
tione I shall be able to return, when I have 
gained enough to enable us all to live in ease 
and plenty ; for, father, the vow I made long 
ago must not be broken ! " 

" My son, you are right ; yet still I cannot but 
wish that it had been otherwise." 
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" Nay, father, let us not think that. What- 
ever is, is, I am sure, for the best ! " 

^' It is well ! " said the old man, leaning hack 
in his chair; and his eye fell on a slender 
figure speeding away down the lull. It was 
Fanny. Whither was she going? 

A woman sat in a desolate parlour ; the fire 
smouldering in the grate ; the empty room, 
bereft of every vestige of furniture, with the 
exception of a table and two chairs : above alJ^ 
the woman who sat there with her head resting 
on her hands, looking out with the stony, 
glassy look of despair on the wild, lonely 
country, struck sorrow to the heart. The 
house echoed to the tramp of men's feet as 
they went from room to room numbering and 
preparing the things for the approaching sale. 
No one came near the unhappy creature, who 
had sat in the same position in the empty room 
since daybreak. The door opened, and a 
woman's form stole gently in and laid a kind 
hand on the shoulder of the unhappy one. 
She turned and looked at her, and then shook 
her hand off passionately. 

" Why do you come here ? Is it to taunt 
me, and to give me your pity ? I tell you I 
don't want it. You might have been in my 
position now, only he wouldn't have you ! Yes, 
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you ! you who are now standing looking at me, 
pretending to pity me, when you know you 
rejoice ! Go away ! I don't want you to see my 
misery." 

"Indeed, I pity you," said Fanny, with a 
look of pain crossing her face at the unjust 
speech of the other. " But if you will not let 
me pity you, at least let me help you." 

"I don't want your help," was the surly 
answer. "All I want now is death — yes, 
death!" she echoed wildly; "and here it is 
to be found," drawing a small phial from her 
pocket. " Yes, yes ! so you see I don't want 
your hateful pity ; those who are rich and 
prosperous can aflGord it, but we poor ones, we 
won't take it ! — we won't take it ! " 

It was dreadful to hear the poor creature 
talk so wildly; but Fanny's heart was too 
tender to leave her without trying to give 
some comfort, so she knelt down beside her, 
and taking her hands within her own, made her 
look at her while she spoke. 

" You must not talk like that, Mrs. Ledfir ; 
you know it is wicked. For what ' motive 
think you I am here? You tell me it is to 
taunt you. Hush ! you don't know what you 
are throwing from you. Will you not receive 
a woman's pity and love P I am willing to 
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give both. I have had trouble, Mrs. Ledfir— 
bitter trials — which I could not have borne 
had I depended on my own strength. Ask 
TTiTn to give His grace to you, and not talk of 
destroying the life that He gave you for some 
good purpose. Besides, though we cannot 
always see it, every trial is sent for our good; 
to bring us near to Him who died for us ; to 
make us more fit for a home above, where 

sorrow never enters." 

« « « » 

The wintry sun streamed through the cur- 
tainless windows and fell on the forms of two 
women, who, with clasped hands and uplifted 
feces, were praying. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Beata Lennox was very busy on the 6tli day 
of the new year ; for there was to be a large 
party in the evening, and she was assisting to 
prepare for the expected guests. The carpet 
in the drawing-room was taken up for dancing, 
and she and a servant were arranging the 
furniture round the room. Her three tall 
brothers came in and out ; now with pretty 
sprays of shining holly for the vases, or to 
replenish the Christmas decorations ; now with 
a willing hand to help their sister, but ever 
bringing with them that freshness and buoy- 
ancy that seemed their atmosphere, so bright 
and merry were they. 

" Look your best, sister mine ! " said Harry, 
who was still as ever the joy of Beata's heart. 
" Who knows whom you will captivate to- 
night?'' 

" Nobody worth the trouble, I am sure," 
laughed Beata. " But I am looking forward 
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to a jolly evening. I don't know why, but I 
urn sure I shall enjoy myself; at any rate I 
am determined to be as merry as — as you, 
Enrico mio,** 

" That's an implied compliment, sissy, and I 
feel quite flattered," he returned, gaily. " But 
the mater wants me to go a message for her, 
and here am I standing idly, chatting as if I 
had nothing to do. Au revoirJ' And he walked 
out, whistling a bar of a popular melody. 

Beata, having finished arranging the fiimi- 
ture, next turned her attention to the vases on 
the mantel-piece, filling them prettily with 
holly and greenhouse flowers. While thus 
engaged, the door opened, and the old butler 
entered. 

" Please, Miss Beata, will you go into the 
dining-room ; there's a gentleman which has 
come, and missis is too busy to go to him, so 
told me to ask you to go." 

" Who is it, John ?" she asked, glancing at 
herself in the glass, and thinking she looked 
rough and untidy. "Who is it? for I am 
hardly fit to see any one." 

" Oh ! I expects, miss, it is Mr. Mullinrow, 
as master said was coming to-day. Leastways, 
he is some one from foreign parts." 

" Ah, well," was the answer, *' I suppose 
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I must go ! " and smoothing her dark hair with 
her hands, she entered the room. 

A tall form was standing at the window, 
looking out on the pretty lawn and the silent 
flowing river, but he turned when she ap- 
proached and sprang towards her. 

^' Beata ! Beata ! " said a Toice that she had 
listened to and loved long ago, deeper in tone, 
but as full of love and tenderness, as when last 
she heard it. Was she mistaken? Could it, 
could it be he ? And she stood looking at him, 
with her hands clasped nervously together, 
hardly knowing what she was doing, or 
whether she was dreaming. But this kind of 
stupor was broken by her companion taking 
her hands in his, and again calling her by name. 
"Beata! dear Beata! don't you know meP" 
And then she looked again at him, and saw 
in the sunburnt face and laughing blue eyes — 
saw there the Harold she had loved ; he whom 
she still kept in her heart of hearts ; for whose 
dear memory she was still immarried ! and 
with a cry of joy she sank on a chair and 
covered her face with her hands. " You know 
me now?" he said, bending tenderly over her. 

" Yes, yes ! But I can hardly believe my 
eyes; we thought you were drowned in the 
wreck of the * Fahnouth,' '* she answered. 
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'^ As if by a miracle I was sayed ; and it 
appears my letters were all lost, so that yoa 
have belieyed me dead. I only retomed on 
the Isty and hastened down here to see yoa. 
I would not let Fanny write and tell you of my 
arrivaly as I wanted to surprise you.'' 

She blushed, and said, '^ I must call Tnamnift ; 
she will be so pleased to see you." 

Just at this moment Mrs. Lennox entered, 
and gave the new-comer a hearty welcome. 
Later in the day, when all had somewhat 
recoTered from their surprise and delight, 
Harold entered the drawing-room, and was 
soon joined by Beata, dressed for the evening. 
She looked very pretty : her dark hair was 
beautifully braided, and a spray of holly, with 
its glistening rich leaves and bright berries, 
twined carelessly in it. She looked so happy; 
the pensive expression had passed from her 
face, and instead there lingered a look of 
peaceful content. 

'^ Is Fanny well P" she asked, as she seated 
herself beside him at the fire. "We have 
been so busy talking, I have not had an 
opportunity of inquiring before for her.'* 

" She is very well, and seems very happy," 
was the answer. " I am truly thankful she is 
so well provided for. But how much seems to 
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have transpired durmg my absence! I half 
expected to find you married, Beata ! " 

She laughed and said, "Not very likely!*' 
and then they were silent. 

Presently he took her hand, and said, "Do 
you remember that pretty quotation from 
JEfkmgeline, * If we love one another, nothing 
in truth can harm us, whatever mischances 
may happen?' And it has come true, has it 
not? and the mischances were ordered by a 
wise hand." 

" Yes ; I am sure of it : as Fanny says, 
'there is a silver lining to every cloud.' " 

" My darling I " he interrupted, passionately, 
"you know how I love you! You, Beata, 
have been my guiding star! Every night, 
before I laid down, there ascended up to the 
quiet heavens a prayer for you ! I have 
waited long, dear one ! do not let me have 
waited in vain. My darling! whisper only 
one little word — will you be my own dear 
wife P" She bent her head on his bosom, but 
did not answer ; the words would not come ; she 
was so happy — too happy to speak. He drew 
her closer to him, and kissed her tenderly. 
" Fanny told me," he said, after a pause, " that 
for my sake you did not marry." 

"How could I," she answered, "when 
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heart was with you P Oh ! Haroldy that was a 
dreadful time when my heart died within 
me, and I could only think of the agony— 
the life-long agony — of living without hope." 

" My darling ! " he replied, " I know it 
must have been a trial. I know what mis- 
givings I suffered on your account. I thought 
of speaking before I left England, but it was 
all so hurried at the last ; and^ besides, I did not 
like to bind you. The last few years have been 
so full of trials to. us all, but the daylight is 
brighter after the night ! '' 

"Yes, sorrow is like the rain, that makes 
the flowers and trees look bright and beautiful 
after all the heat and drought. It must have 
been a great trouble to you," she continued, " to 
lose everything at the wreck. You must have 
felt so desolate ! " 

" Yes, I did indeed ! But I had an object, 
and so I worked and worked till that object 
was gained. There is a verse I often thought 
of when toiling and working in that distant 
land — it is by Ampere : — 

* Marche d'un pas plus ferme, au vrai but do ta vie, 
Travaille, souffre, attends ton heur doit venir ; 
A travers les 6cueils, h. travers les orages, 
Dirige toi, vers ce but de tes jours ; 
Que ton ceil, soit serein, ou chargl de nuages, 
Marche k ton but, marche toujours.' " 
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'* It is well," said Beata, when lie had con- 
cluded, "to have an object, or one's life be- 
comes purposeless : of course, every one has an 
object, un but, if he would but seek for it. I 
know well that yours was one worthy of 
you.'' 

" It could not be wrong, my darling, I 
think," was the answer ; " it was, as you know, 
to retrieve my father's fallen fortune, — and 
God has helped me, I feel, for He has prospered 
all my undertakings." 

A light step was heard in the hall, and 
Harry entered, exclaiming, — 

" Well, Powell, you are like Othello relat- 
ing his adventures to Desdemona. I sincerely 
hope I am not intruding." 

" Oh, no," said Harold, laughing; and then 
they entered into conversation till the arrival 
of the guests. What a joyous, merry even- 
ing that was ! How fast the hours slipped 
by in dancing and music ! Harold declared he 
could not dance, but nevertheless managed to 
get on very well with Beata, who said, mer- 
rily, that he must have practised with the 
Chinese ladies, as he had not forgotten any of 
his steps. And so the morning broke at length, 
and one by one, as the guests departed, they 
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agreed that he who was the lion of the even- 
ings the shipwrecked hero, was the nicest 
young man that had stayed in Monckton for 
years ; — at least, such was the opinion of the 
young ladies. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Great was the delight of every one on hear- 
ing of Beata's engagement. Her father gave a 
ready consent; her mother alone demurred, 
on accoimt of her child leaving her for that 
far-off land. But seeing that Beata's happi- 
ness so much depended, on her acqidescence, 
she cheerfully gave it, and more willingly, as 
she felt that the one her daughter had chosen 
was worthy of her in every respect ; and so the 
wedding-day was fixed for the beginning of 
April. 

" How glad I am ! '* said the old man, looking 
up from his son's letter. 

"Yes; for Beata is a dear child, and will 
make him a good wife," said the mother, per- 
haps inwardly thinking that Harold's clothes 
would be better looked after for the future. 

"Dear Beata! I was certain of it," said 
Fanny, looking smilingly at her husband. 
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" Yes, you prophesied it, I remember ; but 
then, I think, any one not quite blind could 
have seen it." 

^'Now, don't try and take me down, Mr. 
Walter, for I can assure you I will not stand 
it,'' was the laughing reply. 

That was the way in which the news was 
received at Penland ; so Beata may be assured 
that she will be welcomed with outstretched 
arms by Harold's family. And on a pleasant 
spring morning, Harold and Beata plighted 
their troth in the old abbey church ; the 
bright sun streamed through the east window, 
and lighted up their earnest faces as they 
knelt at the altar ; and the soft wind, full of 
the breath of spring flowers, bore their vows 
to heaven, and registered them there: and 
those two are one, " tiU death them do part." 
It was not a merry wedding, for all sorrowed 
at the idea of the good genius of the house, 
the gentle sister and dutiful child, leaving her 
childhood's home — it may be, for ever. One 
short month, and Harold and Beata would be 
away on the blue sea, bound for their Indian 
home. A short trip to Weymouth, and then 
they journey to Wales to bid adieu to their 
parents. And how the bride is welcomed and 
loved ! how many injunctions the old man 
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gives Ws son to guard well the delicate flower 
he has gathered ; — small need, though, to do it, 
for Harold fondly and tenderly loves his young 
wife, believing firmly that she has not her 
equal. Next to her, ranks his sister in his 
opinion. "She is very noble, is she not?" 
he asked of his wife, one evening, as they 
sat by the open window, looking at the pretty 
group assembled on the lawn — the yoimg mo- 
ther tossing her child high in the air, while 
he chuckled with baby glee; and the father, 
standing behind, his arm resting on the rustic 
seat, looking with pride and delight at his 
treasures. " She is very noble and high- 
minded ; I am very proud of her. I had no 
idea, darling, that there was such a spirit of 
endurance in her.'' 

"Ah!" said Beata, "few know what they 
are capable of. I have heard people say, that 
virtue is not virtue until it has been tried ; but 
I am sure she has been tried enough ; and yet, 
how grandly she has come out of the furnace of 
affliction!" 

" Such a light-hearted, merry being ! How 
strange it is that she has such a deep well of 
feeling beneath that exterior ! " 

" Well, dear, you know * men are not always 
what they seem ; ' but I always felt sure that 
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there was more feeUng and thouglit in her 
than she let appear to the world. I must 
say that I do admire and love her very 
much." 

"And you, sweet one! do you think that 
sorrow has done nothing for you?'* 

" Yes, Harold ;" and she laid her hand ten- 
derly on his shoulder. " Yes, sorrow is never 
sent without a purpose ; our Heavenly Father 
doth not willingly afflict the children of men, 
but rather, like a wise and loving father, cor- 
rects us for our good ; to try our faith, to bring 
us nearer to Him — to make us better, holier, 
and more humble. 

" Yes," said a quiet voice behind, " in every 
picture there is shadow, so as to make the 
light brighter ; in every sky some little clouds 
are sailing; in every landscape sunshine and 
shadow, to make it more beautiful ; and so in 
life, sunshine and cloud, too: but how small 
the shadows are in comparison with the sun- 
shine that He sends us so bountifully ! " 

And Harold turned, and looked at the 
speaker, — looked at her full blue eye, and 
broad, peaceful brow, with the pretty hair rip- 
pling roimd it, and felt that the shadows of her 
young life had been sent wisely ; felt that the 
sister who had suffered and borne up so 
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bravely was far dearer to him than the light- 
hearted one of other days, who had never 
known a sorrow or care. 

"Yes," he answered, repeating her words, 
" how small the shadows are in comparison ! 
And if none ever crossed our path, we should 
never long for the land where no shadows are 
— where it is always bright and fair. *And 
there shall be no night there, for the Lord God 
giveth them light.' " 

And the old man, who had entered the room, 
placed his hand on Fanny's shoulder, and while 
the moonlight fell on his calm, holy face, said, 
impressively, — 

" * My children, despise not thou the chas- 
tening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of Him ; for whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.' " 
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" Yti\m^ r^udiertk isav i£)ead eoiut haDzn ii4^r^Al»lyi Atid ncht without profit. It is a 
pitbetic, vell^vrlUFii stofy."— JfetMJ(T+ * 

" lb is inUiJiMlv bitt^rjjiiin;, and the atylo orwHtliiK \ii nf n bigh order. We seem to 
'Ui'iT'jiLlu] t^o uij of doiuestit3 ihurit^rn uid tu cnjuy tlic vocli'Ly of highly-poliahed niiods, 
Aii wl' read thi^se pa^L*, Thf< dfiturlt^tlLVD parlq Anp ilIkq Weill c^oiLceived and finished, and 
th^ whole linjm<Klo<ii «Dn?4j>'«d hy >^« iiarrntlv^ in tliRt tiit; writer has considerable 
di^Uf jbTf of fnellnii ^id UfUeh IddUtiil •piAi.nh.J'^^iJlcHe.n.l^fniT^uil. 

" The itoi^ ia well worth n.'»di&i^ ttn it& ottti itacoiint Tlw plot is natural and inte- 
r^Uip, tjip cli(n»ct«r»wEU {TcDc^ycd imd dliitiTictJrdrriift]i, and the style of writing 
P*E-yhl?lt'as*ntj ami readalila Hironshuut,"— £<r[imLrnji^(. 

GAGE, Hon. Mrs. — New Clironological Tables for 

the Use of Schools. By the Hon. Mrs. Gage. 4to. cloth. 

GARBETT, Archdeacon.— Christ on Earth, in Hea- 
ven, and on the Judgment-seat. By the Ven. James Garbett, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Chichester. 2 vols. I2mo. clotb, \2s. 

"No one can read these volumes without great delight and profit"— C'Arwfian 
OhMervcr. 

Parochial Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 



each 12«. 

Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King ; being a 

Vindication of the Church of England from Theological Novelties. In 
Eight Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford, at Canon 
Bampton's Lecture, 1 842. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, I {. As, 

The Beatitudes of the Mount. In Seventeen j 

Sermons. 12mo. cloth, Is. I 

" There is a depth and a solidity in these discourses, which favourably distinffoish | 
them from so many of the supprfi'cial productions with which the press is teeming, i 
. The reader cannot but feel that he has something worth thinking of presented to him ; 
/ and the mere he pondexs them the greater will be his profit."— CAurcft of England 
I Afoffozine. 
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GIBBON, E.— The History of the Decline and Fall 

of the Roman Empire. By Edwasd Gibboh, Esq. New Edition. 
8 vols. 8vo. clotli, 3/. 

GIBSON, Bishop. — Family Devotion; or, an Ex- 
hortation to Morning and Evening Prayer in Families: with two 
Forms of Prayer, suited to those two Seasons, and also fitted for the use 
of one Person in Private, &c. By Edmuitd Gibson, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of London. (Reprinted from the Eighteenth Edition.) Fcap. 
cloth, 2*. 

Gipsies (The). Dedicated, by permission, to James 

Ckabb , the Gipsies* Friend. Fcap. cloth, As. 6tf . 

GOODE, Bev. F. — The Better Covenant practically 

Considered, from Heb. vili. 6, 10-12; with a Supplement on Philip, ii. 
12, 13, and Notes. By the late Rev. F. Goods, M^.A. Fifth Edition. 
To which is added. A Sermon on Jer. xzxi. 81-34. Fcap. cloth, 7«. 

GOODE, Dean. — Fulfilled Prophecy a Proof of the 

Truth of Revealed Religion ; being the Warburtonian Lectures for 
1854-1858. With an Appendix of Notes, including a full Investiga- 
tion of Daniel's Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks. By the Very Rev. 
WiLLiiM GooDE, D.D. F.8.A. Dean of Eipon. 8vo. doth, 10«. 

The Nature of Christ^ Presence in the 

Eudiarist; or, the Tme Doctrine of the Real Presence Yindieated; 
in opposition to the fictitious Real Presence asserted by Archdeacon 
Denison, Hr. (late Archdeacon) WUberforce, and Dr. Pnsey : with 
txiil proof of the real character of the attempt made by those authors 
to represent their doctrine as that of the Church of England and her 
divines. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24«. 

A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Church 

of England on tiie Validity of the Orders of the Scotch and Foreign 
Non-Episcopal Churches. 8vo. cloth, hs. 

The Doctrine of the Church of England as 

to the Effects of Baptism in the case of Infants. With an Appendix, 
containing the Baptismal Services of Luther and the Nuremberg and 
Cologne Liturgies. Second Edition. 8vo. doth, I5«. 

The Gospel of Other Days; or. Thoughts on Old 

and New Testament Scriptures. By the Author of " Seed Time and 

Harvest.** 18mo. cloth, 28. 

" We heartily welcome the little book .... As a sonnd and emiaeatfy pnotieal 
compression of a great subject into a very small compass, we can heartily reoMSDiaad. 
it:'-~Bickenteth's Weekly Viaitor. 

a2 
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QSAGLIA, C. — A Pocket Dictionary of the Italian 

and Kngltoh Lacguages. By C. Gaaglia. Square 18mo. bound, 4«. U. 

GRAY, Mrs. H. — History of Rome for Young 

Penons. By Mn. Hamilton Gsat. Withnumeroua Wood Engravings. 
Second Edition, corrected. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 6«. 

** A reiy ingenitna attempt to bring the receat diieoreries of th« critical school into 
working eonpotitioB with the misexahla Goldsmiths and Piimoeks of oar yoath."— 

" The clear, liyely, and pleasing sMe of narration is admirably ealeolated to awaken 
and sustain the attention.''—^lft£fi«um. 

Emperors of Rome from Augustus to Con- 
stantino: being a Continuation of the History of Rome. 1 toI. 12mo. 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

" So many applications are made to ns for hist<»ie8 suited to a period of life when 
the mind is beffbning to devdopo its power, and to And satisfaction in connecting the 
past with the present and the fatnre in human afiiairs, that we are induced to recom. 
mend these volumes, whieh, however widely circulated, have not half the circulatioa 
which they deserve. They are clearly written. They neither minister to ehUdish im* 
becility, nor take for granted a measure of knowledge which cannot be lawfhlly expected 
nf The young. They present the page of history as it really is— not a series of dry 
dctaUs, nor of gorgeous spectacles, but with enough of plain net to instruct the under* 
Rtiinding, and of romantic incident to kindle the sympathies and afEections."— 
Christian Observer. 

" We have no hesitation in saying, that this is one of the best histories of the Boman 
Empire for children and young people which has come under our notice. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Gray has made herself acquainted with at least some of the more important ancient 
writers on the subject of wliich she treats, aud also with the criticisms of Niebuhr and 
other modem investigators of Boman history. "—Atherueutn. 

"It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well-arranged summary of facts, 
pointed by frequent but brief reflections. . . . The book is a very good compendium 
ot the Imperial History, primarily designed for cliildren, but useful for aiL"— Spectator. 

" It would be an erroneous impression to convey of this volume, that it is %vritten 
solely for schools and children. In reality it is an abridgment far more likely to be use- 
ful to grown-up persons, who can reflect upon the worldng of general laws, and make 
their own obserrations ui>on men and things. A strildng characteristic of the book is 
the impartiality of its political tone, and its high moral feeling."— Examiner. 

The History of Etruria. Part I. Tarchun 

and his Times. From the Foundation of Tarquinia to the Soundation 
of Rome. Part II. From the Foundation of Rome to the General 
Peace of Anno Tarquiniensis, 839, b.c. 348. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 
each I2s. 

" A work which we strongly recommend as certain to afford pleasure and profit to 
every reader."— ^t/u;n<«um. 



Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria in 1839. 

Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 1/. U. 

" lilrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the largo asiiembly of modern female 
writen."— Quarterly Ki'cietr. 

"We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray's most useful and interesting volume."— 
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GBAY, Kiss A. T.— The Twin Pupils; or, Educa- 

tion at Home. A Tale addressed to the Young. By Ann Thomsov 

Gray. Fcap. cloth, 5^. 

" The story is well planned, well varied, and well written."— aSjpeetotor 

" More Boirnd principles and useful practical remarks we have not lately met in maf 
work on the much-treated subject of education. The book is written with livelin«8a aa 
well as good seuse."— I>t't«rarv Gazette. 

" A Tolnme of excellent tendency, which may be put with safety and advaatage int* 
th e hnnd8 ot well^ducuted young ^eojtlc. "—Evandeliaal llagaxine, 

GRIFFITH, Rev. T.— The Fatherliood of God. By 

the Rer. Thomas Gbiffith, A.M. Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Minister 
of Ram's Episcopal Chapel, Homerton. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 4«. 6<f . 

" This is a thou^htfal and valuable book, fr^km. ah AuLhar EkdvAJitjmi'oi'iPljt' knawn t>y 
his former publications. It is divided into th.T'Pv ]!Eirta ^ tho Fnthiirhc^ud uf God As- 
»««rted, the Fatherhood of God Vindicated, thti' FAiher|ao«l of fiod lilntiLbiUiilKtil. There 
nre phenomena which seem to contradict the itotlnn tv-^'- arn jurHv tAu^lit t<:i funn of th« 
I t<>ity. How are wo to understand them t W lie \ .lti ' we tf^ Ui-J^x Ironi eUutr '* t jucatiuti* 
<«f this kind have perplexed and distressed m 1 317111 indRr ^Ct, Citi (fttn cr>!iHttlEtP them 
von^ibly and scripturally ; and we feel convinr«>1 tljnt tha fttmjy of bii worlt will nntrsfy 
iiiHiiv doubts. We are much pleased with the; L:lLiii>(Mi r on tli<? tclevnUon of Morml ElvlL 
'ni(>reare also some judicious remarks on preycr, t)ji? viij^ltion It hi^li^n In raj^jiTd tn 
God's assumed immutability. In short, many liT iti4> lu^pii^it nr>w ApK^cialjy cxcTaiAiiiG 
men's thoughts are here well treated."— CAwrcA of England Magazine. 

" The Divine Fatherhood is the most souMnvinoraung and soul-raising of all truths; 
whilst practically dissegarded by the world, it is often concealed from eongregationB by 
tUf> cloudv dogmas of the pulpit. We gratefully hail, therefore, every attempt of the 
in;lpit to bring out this grand truth in bold relief before the consciences of men. This 
i» no commonplace production. Many of the thoughts are strikingly original, the 
roAHoning is everywhere close and cogent: the illustrations are telling; the style is 
l>ithy and pungent; and the spirit that of a manly and catholic evangeli8m.''o2%e 
liooiiiUt. ^ 

The Spiritual Life. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 



doth, 45. 

Sermons preached in St. James's Chapel, 

Ryde. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5$, 

Live while you Live. Seventh Edition. 

18mo. cloth, li.Qd. 

The Lord's Prayer : contemplated as the 

Expression of the Primary Elements of Devontness. Second Edlttoo. 
Fcap. cloth, 2«. 

Confirmation, and the Baptismal Vow for 

Catechumens, Communicants, Parents, and Sponsors ; with Practtcal 
Helps for Catechumens. Fifth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2<. 

Confirmation : its Object, Importance, and 

Benefit; with Practical Helps for those about to be Confirmed. Sixtk 
Edition. Price Ad. or Zt. 6d. per doz. 



^1 



12 Works Puhlished hy 



GBIMSTON, Hon. Hiss. — Arrangement of the Com- 

moa Pnyer-Book and Lessons. Dedicated, by Permission, to Her 

MiOesty. 

The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists In having the oitire 
Morning and Evening Services printed in a clear type, in two portable 
volumes, one for the Morning and the other for the Evening. 

Royal 32mo. morocco, elegant . . . .£140 
Ditto plain . . . . 110 

Ditto calf, gUt leaves . ' . . 16 

HAlfEINSON, Rev. T. E. — Poems. By Thomas 

Edwabds Hankinsok, M.A. late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Minister of St. Matthew^ Chapel, Denmark Hill. Edited by his 
Brothers. Fifth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7<. 

Sermons. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6dl 

HAEE, Rev. A. W. — Sermons to a Country Con- 
gregation. By Au«u8TD8 WiLLiAK Haub, A.M. late Fellow of New 
College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. ISmo. 
cloth, 14^. 

" They ore, in truth, as appears to ns, compositions of reiy rare merit, and realise a 
notion \,e have aiways entertained, that a sarmon for our rural congregations there 
somewhere was, if it could be Iiit ofT, which in laaguaee should be familiar withost being 
plain, and in matter solid witJiout being abstruse."— ^luwlerfv Review. 

HASTINGS, Rev. H. J. — Parocliial Sermons, from 

Trinity to Advent. By IIknsy James Hastings, M.A. Honorary Canon 
of Worcester, Sural Dean, Beetor of Martley, Worcestershire. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 

HATCHARD, Rev. T. G.— The Floweret Gathered; 

a Brief Memoir of a Departed Daughter. By T. Goodttin Hatchabd. 
M.A. Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford. Third Thousand. Square 
16mo. \s. 

"This is an accoiuit of one of the lambs of Christ's fold, who exhibited the true=;t 
F.Lmplicitv and natural character of a cluld, united to unwavering trust in and love to 
that Saviour, who took her early to himself. It is calculated both to interest, and, we 
trust, greatly to profit, our yoimg friends, as apattem of early piety."— Chxurck ofEngland 
Sunday-school MurUhly Mtigazinefor Teachers. 

" No one can rise from the perusal of this little volxmie without feeling deeply inter- 
ested in the lovely character of the dear Addie."— Jewish IntelUgenee. 

" This is a touching little narrative for the young. Few will read it without a fall 
heart, and the shedding of a tear of Bwoet sympathy with ' The Floweret Gathered." — 
Children's Jewish Jdt;oc€Ue. 



L 
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HATCHABD, Eev. T. G. 

Thanksglying ; or. The Wave-Offering and 

the HeAT«-Offtriiif . A Harrest Sermon preached in Havant Church 
on Sunday, August 20. 1854. 8ro. price 6<f. 

The German Tree ; or, a Moral for tiie . 

Tonng. Price U. 

Feed My Lambs : a Lecture for Children in 

WerdB of One Syllable ; to whioh is added a Hjmn. Serenth Thousand. 
SSmo. Zd. ; er 9«. M. per doeen. 

Food for my Flock: being Sermons delivered 

in the Parish Church of Havant, Hants. Foap. cloth, 6«. 6(2. 

" ThM* Stnnoai ar« mMtlud by naaffMted pi«ly, grsai cImibmi of •xposition, and a 
direct plainasM of style sad perposo which lo&dtr thsm pre<«minexitly practicaL"— 
BriUmmAa. 

" A set of plain, spirited disoo«iMS,wU«h an not nnUkslyto disttub th« ropose of 
the drowsy, and to send home limplo troths to the hearts that hood them. The Sermons 
are, besides, scriptural in thetr doctrinal Tiews^ shazitaUe in temper, unpolemisal, 
rather aassrtinK the tenth than contending for it."— COMsMan Olscrssr. 

HEADLAND and SWETE.— St. Paul's Epistles to 

the Thessalonians. With an Introduction, Notes, Practical Thoughts, 
and Prayers, for Private and Family Use. By Edwabb Heaplaio), 
M.A., Rector of Broadwey, Dorset, late Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; and Henst Babclat Swete, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, 
and Curate <tf Blagdon, Somerset. Crown 8to. 2s. 6d. 

HEAED, Eev. J. B.— New Wine in Old Bottles. 

By the Bev. J. B. Heabd, M.A., Incumbent of Percy Chapel, London. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6<f. 

" The contents of this volume embrace the topics handled in ' Essays and Beviews, 
and expoie in many respeota very well the errors ef that notorions vohuns. If w« do 
not agree with all Mr. Heard's positions, we certainly think that his book deserves care- 
ful pertual, and that the train of thoscht he has snggested may be uaefally carried out." 
~ Church 0/ England Mttgarine, 



Hints on Early Education and Nursery Discipline. 

Seventeenth Edition. ISmo. cloth, 3s. 

Hints for Reflection. Compiled from yarious Au- 
thors. Third Edition. 82mo. eloth. 2s. 



\ 
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HET, Mn. — The Holy Places, a series of S<Hmets; i 

•ad other PoenM. Bj Rbbscca Hbt, Avtbor of -The Monl of 
.Fknrcn*" -TlM Spirit of tlM Wooda," -Secoltocli«H aftho I^es." ' 
Jkcfce. Fc^.eloCli,te. 

"'TbcHotyPlaMcaadotlicrPoMw'aK ofao coanMBMticr; tke UMMnfetifecns j 
tecly MsieciTfd, and th« cxpRHitta TC17 pcrihct. Tb» OMiMte ii— i ■ t» W gMMtaBy 
kaowa.'— ClMico/ JovmoZ. 

" ChMlc.cweet, and KOikal ate fhMe poems. Tbciei«aspiiitorBBtafalpoctz7iB 1 
4 mm.} tlirob of lur am , and o— can harfW riw faaa s p«WMrt rf thia littfc Taton* I 
'wMioiUhaTiiifialiibedpleMiiraandiiialnKtion.*— CSf«^ | 

** Then is Tifoor and ft«alni«M aboat thcac iKMBBi, eon biiMd wift arach nal aanc^ 
■aaaof pvxpoca.*— BclTf Itttttatgrr. 

" Tbaae poems are eaneahred in an eadseoUy pioaa wsSaai, and naiked by a t«it &ir 
—siiiil iiflfliisij slinili The ]m>ee«da of ttM weak azc to ba derated Utile aid of ti:e 
Special Misiions in India.*— The Star. 

HODGSOH, Rev. C— Family Prayers for One Month. 

By Turioiu Clergymen. Arranged and Edited by the Rer. Chaxlis 
HoDoaoH, BLA. Rector of Barton-le-Street, Yoriohire. Abridged 
Edition. To which hare been added, Pnycn for Partieiilar Seasons. 
Amongst the Contrlbatort are His Grace the ArchUdiop of Canter- 
Cmry, the late Rev. Chancellor Raikes, the Ten. Archdeacon Sendford, 
the late Rer. J. Haldane Stewart, Rev. Charles Bridges, Rer. C. A. 
Thnrlow, the late Rer. E. Bickersteth, &c &c. Fcq^. deth, U. 6A 

HUME and SMOLLETT.— The History of England, 

from the Invasion of Jnlius Cesar to the Death of George the Second. 
By D. Unm and T. Smoxxett. 10 vols. 8to. doth, U, 

The Interrogator; or. Universal Ancient History, i 

in Questions and Answers. ByaLADT. l2mo.roan, 5«. ! 

JACKSON, Rev. P. — Sermons. By the Rev. Fbe- ; 

DUic Jacksoit, Incwnbent of Parson Drove, Isle of Ely. 2 vols. fcap. 

clotli, each bt. 

" Discoimes addressed to a village congregation. The chief aim of the preacher Ims 
Ineen to enforce practical conclosions for the gnidance of the hnmblest, firom some of the 
most striking events or sentiments of Scripture. The style is plain and forcible.'— 1 
Spectator. I 

JEWSBURY, Miss M. J.— Letters to the Young. I 

By Maeia Jane Jewsburt. Fifth Edition. Feap. cloth, bs. 1 

JONES, Archdeacon. — Hints on Preaching, designed 

for the nse of the younger Clergy, and of Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By J. Jones, M.A. Archdeacon of Liverpool. Fcap., cloth, 25. 

LANGLEY, Rev. J. —The Retributive Justice of 

Ood. By the Rev. John Langlet, M.A. Rector of St. Leonard's and 
St. Sfary's, "WalUngford. ¥caip. %^o. <tlolh» 3*. 
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Light in the Dwelling ; or, a Harmony of the Four 

Gospels, with yery Short and Simple Remarks adapted to Reading at 
Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections, for every day of the year. 
By the Author of ** The Peep of Day," ** Line upon Line," &c. Revised 
and Corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England. Twentieth 
Thousand. Post 8vo. cloth, 8«. ; or in 8to. large type» lOf. 

Line upon Line ; or, a Second Series of the Earliest 

Religious Listruction the Infsnt Mind is capable of receiving ; with 
Verses illustrative of the Subjects. By the Author of ** The Peep of 
Day," &c. Part I. Ninety-eighth Thousand. Part II. Eighty-eighth 
Thousand. I8mo. cloth, each 2«. dd. 

Lines left Out ; or. Some of the Histories left out 

in ** Line upon Line." This First Part relates events in the Times of the 
Patriarchs and the Judges. " The time would fail me to tell of Gedeon, 
and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthse." — Heb. xi. 32. By the 
Author of the ** Peep of Day." Seventh Thousand, 18mo. cloth, with 
23 illustrations, U. 

LUTHEE, MARTIN.— The Prefaces to the Early 

Editions of Bfartin Luther's Bible. Edited by T. A. Readwin, 
F.G.S. &c. 8vo. cloth, Z$. 6(2. 

M^NEILE, Rev. Dr. — Lectures on the Sympathies, 

Sufferings, and Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, delivered in 
Liverpool during Passion Week and Easter Day. By Hugh M'Nbils, 
D.D., Hon. Canon of Chester, and Incumbent of St. Paul's Church, 
Prince's Park, LiverpooL Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 4«. 6</. 

MARRIOTT, Rev. H. — Sermons on the Character 

and Duties of Women. By the Rev. Habvet Maebiott, Yicar of 
Loddiswell, and Chaplidn to the Right Honourable Lord Kenyon. 12mo. 
cloth, Zs. 6cr. 

Four Courses of Practical Sermons. 8vo. 



each 10<. &/. 



MARSDEN, Rev. J. B.— The History of the Early 

Puritans ; from the Reformation to the Opening of the Civil War in 
1C42. By J. B. Mabsden, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, lOf. 6cf. 

The History of the later Puritans ; from the 

Opening of the Civil War in 1642, to the Ejection of the Non-oonforming 
Clergy in 1662. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6<f. 



./_ 
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MARSHALL, Miss. — Extracts from the Religious 

WoflB of Fin^lon, ArohUahop of Cambny. Translated from the 
Original Fronoh by Min Mamhai.i.. Elevonth Edition, with a Por- 
trait. Feap. doth, 5«. 

MEEK, Rev. R.— The Mutual Recognition and Ex- 
alted Felicitj of Glorified Saints. By the Rev. Robs&t BIkek, M.A. 
Sector of St. Michael, Sutton Bonnington, Notts. Sixth Edition. Feap. 
doth, Z$, 6d. 

METHUEN, Rev. T. P.— An Alphabetical Psalm 

of Christian Life. By Thomas Pluicptee Mxthuen, M.A., Trin. Coll., 
Camb., Clerk in Holy Orders. Square IGmo. doth, 2s. 

Mid-Day Thoughts for the Weary. Third Edition. 

33mo. doth, U. Od. 

MOORE, Rev. D. — Thoughts on Preaching: specially 

in relation to the Beqnirements of the Age. By Dakixl Moobx, M. A. 

Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell, and Tuesday Morning 

Lecturer at St. Margaret's, Lothbury. Crown 8vo. doth. Is. 6d. 

Contents: — 1. Preaehing as an Ordinance of God — 2. The Office of 

Preaching— 3. The Intellectual Demands of the Age— 4. The Final Object 

of Preaching— 6. The Parts and Arrangement of a Sermon — 6. Style— 

7. Subject-Matter of Sermons — 8. Delivery — 9. Extempore Preaching— 

10. Supplemental Topics. — Conolusion. 

"A vohntie much wsinted, well conddered, snfficlcntly compFehcnsive to fona a 
manual for cl«rical roaders, iic."--Ckrittian Oimrver. I 

" This is a raloable work . . . th« most yalnabls maanal wc hare on th« subject."— I 
Chrittian Remtmbraneer. ' 

" Mr. Moore has suoceeded in advaneiag many principles and sneRosiions hj wliich ' 
succos»(in preaching) maj be obtained. A work of the kind was wanted. . . The varioas I 
topics included in the idea of a good sennoa arc fully discussed, and many admirable i 
hints arc famished on the parts and wnan^sments of a sennon,— on stvie in relation to j 
preaching,— the delivery of a sennon, on exiemporal preaching, 4c."— JitmmaJ of Sacred \ 
Literature. 

" So far as we are aware the present will be found to bo the mo^* -exhaustive treatise , 
npon the subject that exists. Mr. Moore writes in a tone of excel.iut common Bcnsc. 
Its perusal is almost a duty for the closgy, and will not be without interest for the laity." 
—Littrary Gazette. j 

" Mr. Moore is a master in aulpifc addresses ; his suggestions arc therefore entitled to 
great attention. Wc should like te put this volume into the handK of all candidatoe for | 
&e university, of all yotmg clergymen, and of musy old ones too. Theze is much of wise ; 
observation and iudicioiis admonition in the book. It deserves to be carefully stuiliod." 
—Church ofEmjiand Mageuine. 

" It is an admirable treatise. The j'oung cleTgjrman, and those who arc not yoraijj, ; 
but who have yet a good deal to leani, will do well to make themselves familiar wiib 
itr—BriUsh Quarttriy HevUw. 

" On all these subjects Mr. Moore treats fnUy, clearly, and eamootly, and introdncts a | 
great deal of illustration in thaway of anecdote, or quotations from various x\-cll-kno«ii ^ 
anthers. The book is thus very interesting, apart from the great end it contcmplut<^> > 
and cannot be read without profit."— CUrical Journal. I 

More about Jesus; a Sequel to ^'Peep of Day." \ 

By the same Author. Eighteenth Thousand. 18mo. cloth, with Illus- '. 
trations by Harvey, 2i. 6c(. V 
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Near Home ; or5 the Countries of Europe described 

to GliildrMi, with AneedotM. By tlM Author of "Peep of Day," 
«« Light in the Dwelling," Ac. Illustrated with numerous Wood En- 
grarings. Forty-first Thousand. Fcap. cloth, hs. 

It most be yrj interesting to ehildxen. Those to whom we have read passages, 
n at random, elap their litfle hands with delight."— .£kvlif* Jowmml ofEOmmttan, 



" A well-arranged and well-written book for children ; eompiled from the best writers 
en tiM rarioQS eowslties, and fall of eomnd and usefal infamiMion, pleasantly eonveyod 
for the most part in the homely monesyllabic Saxon whieh f.hilajeii leaxn from their 
mothers and nurses."— ^t^eturam. 

New Manual of Deyotions ; containing Family and 

PriTate Prayers, the Ofloe for the Holy Communion, fcc. 12mo. bd. is, 

NEWNHAM; W.— a Tribute of Sympathy Ad- 

dressed to Mourners. By W. Mswmham, Esq. Eleventh Edition. 
Feap. doth, 6*, 

Contents:—]. Indulgence of Grief.— 8. Moderation of Grief.— 3. Ex- 
eessiye Sorrow.— 4. Advantages of Sorrow.— 5. Self •examination.— 6. Re- 
signation. — 7. Sources of Consolation. 

Sunday -Evening Letters: a Correspondence 

with an Intelloelual Inquirer after Truth. Foap. cloth, bs. 

NIVEN, Rev. W. — The Victory over Death: a 

Pnwtical Exposition of the Fifteenth Chapter of St. Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. William Niv£N, B.D., 
Incumbent of St. Saviour's, Chelsea. Fcap. 8vo. 

Thoughts on the Kingdom of God. Third 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

COKTXKTS. 

The Promise of a Kingdom. 
The Locality of the Promised Kingdom. 
The Events which shall usher in the Kingdom. 
The Constitution of the Millennial Kingdom. 
The Events whidi shall separate the Millennial from the Ever- 
lasting ELingdom. 
The Kingdom in its Everlasting Glory. 
The probable near Approach of the Kingdom. 

" We can safely say that this little rolumo contains as safe an exposition and treat- 
ment of the pre-millenarian system as we know; and its style is chaste, classic, and 
«ee from all tawdry ornament."— Bn«ifc and Foreign EvcmgeUeai Bevtew. 
i.," Mr. Niven writes on a diflBcnlt subject with moderation and ability, and shows tliat 
~«e subject of the Bcdeemer's kingdom may be so studied as to be practical and proilt- 
*t>le to the simple Christian."— ChrisHan Ob»erv«r. 
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Night of Toil; or, a Familiar Account of the 

XiOraura of the First Miidonarief in the South Sea Islands. By the 
Author of ** The Peep of Dny," **Near Home,'* &c. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. cloth, is, 

NIND, Rev. W. — Lecture- Sermons, preached in 

a Coontiy Parish Chnreh. Bj Williak Niii]>» M.A. late Fellow of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Chcffy Blnton. Second 
Series. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

" SeraMBS distiztfoistaed by brevity, RO«d sense, and a plainness of manner and expo- 
Bition wUeh well adapt them for fsmily penual, especially aa their s^le is neat and 
simple, not base."— £)^ec<a<or. 

" The many who have read the first volmne of these sermens will weleome, no donbt 
with jey, the appearance of the seeond. They are readable and preaehable ; and thof:e 
of the second voinme are even olainer and simpler than their predecessors. We recom- 
mend both Tolumea most heaimy. "—EnglUh Review. 

NOBTHESE, Coimtess of. — The Sheltering Vine. 

Selections by the Countess of Noethssk. With an Intrmtuctlon by 
the Very Rev. R. C. Tsench, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Sixth 
Thousand. 2 toIs. small 8to. cloth, lOt. 6<f. 

The object of this Work Is to afford consolation under the various 
trials of mind and body to which all are exposed, by a Selection of Texts 
and Passages from Holy Scripture, and Extracts from Old and Modem 
Authors, in Prose and Poetry, with a Selection of Prayers adapted to 
the same. 

A Selection of Prayers and Hymns, for the 

Use of her Children. In Two Parts, 12mo. sewed,"!*.; cloth, 2s. 

NUGENT'S Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

English Languages. The Twenty-sixth Edition, revised by J. C. Taxveb, 
French Master, Eton, &c. Square 18mo. bound. As. 6d. 

OAKLEY, Rev. C. E.— The English Bible, and its 

History. A Lecture delivered in the School-room at Tortworth Court, 
Gloucestershire, January 23, 1854. By the Rev. C. E. Oaklet, B.A. 
Rector of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, London, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Ducie. Fcap. cloth, ]«. 6d. 

OXFORD, Bishop of. — Four Sermons, preached 

before Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria in 1841 and 1842. 
By Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, Lord High Almoner to the Queen. Published by Com- 
mand. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
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OXENDEN, Eev. A.— Sermons on the Christian Life. 

By the Rev. Ashton Ozendev, Rector of Pluckley, Kent. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2a. 

God's Message to the Poor: being Eleven 

Flidn Sermons. 18mo. cloth, U. €tf. 

Prayers for Private Use, 18mo. 

Baptism simply Explained. ISmo, cloth, la. 

The Lord's Supper simply Explained. ISmo. 

cloth, 1$. 

Fervent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, I5. M. 

A Plain History of the Christian Church. 

18mo. cloth, 1«. 

Tjjfie Story of Ruth. ISmo. cloth. Is. 6(7. 

PARKER, Miss P. S. — Truth without Novelty; or, 

a Course of Scriptural Instruction for every Sunday in the Year, prin- 
cipally designed for Private Family Instruction and Sunday Schools. 
By Fbamces S. PAUUsa. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, Zs, 

FARR7, Sir W. E. — Thoughts on the Parental 

Character of God. By Rear- Admiral Sir William Edwam> Pabbt, R.N. 
late Lieut.-Govemor of Greenwich Hospital. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 
cloth, U. M. 

Passion Flowers: Meditations in Verse. Fcap. 

8vo. cloth. 39. 

FEARS, Rev. S. A. — Over the Sea; or. Letters 

from an Officer in India to hie Children at Home. Edited by the Rev. 
S. A. Peabs, D.D. Fcap. cloth, with Illustrations. As. 6<l. 

" These letters from ' Over the Sea' contain Jnst the Idnd of infermatioii that one 
wishes to have about the country and the people of India, and the mode of life of the 
English in the East. The dcscnption of scenery and sketches of native character and 
customs are graphic and entertaining, and the pictures are all tito more vivid from the 
style being such as was deemed most adapted for youthful readers."— Ziiteturv Qazette. 

"... their tone is so manly, sensible, and affectionate, with a pervading element of 
unobtrusive Teligious principle, that it is impossible to read them without a feeling of 
regard for the anonymous writer, and interest in his youthlU correspondents."— 
Quardian. 

" These letters possess two valuable qualities— reality and simplicity."— itecord. 
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FEASS, Ber. 8. A. — Short Sermons on the Elements 

of Chriatiaa Trath. PrMchedinthe Chapel of RepCon Sehool at the 
Time of Confcrmatkm. By the Rev. S. A. Pkabs, DJ>. Head Master. 
Feap. dotb, St. 6d, 

"Whflfllntgadri for yiogBgpeiio««,thMecU«eoiiiBe« Bay be lead with adraittagebT 
more advanced Chxiitiaas, as afiiidiBg aoBie defonee ag/SAwt aoimeef flw emm of the 
iUyr—ClaiealJommaL 

" Are cUefly worth notieiiig foi thevnfiice abont 'EsMjaand Seviews,' vrefixcd to 
theTolnme. ItcoPtaJaa a ffe«ldeal ofgpodaBnae.andef wwd and thoMglitfu I ranart, 
wcU enreaaed : and itdeaU with the ease on its tnie foo*tinK, by tzeafing the imperfect 
ficeptieSm td the adraneed portion of the Essajrists as xaantr % gsteway to the more 
logif al Mid rwiriileat laflde^of the 'Weataniiwter Beiview."'— CtaatvHM. 

— Three Lectures on Edacation. 18mo. doth. Is. 

" The position occupied by Dr. Pears o«|^t to giTe anthority- to his remaiks on 
Edacation, and all that is contained in this little book is charaetoiaad Iqr practical 
wisdem."— Clerical Journal. 

" We reecnunend this little book to the netice of creiyteaeber and head of a famUy." 
->Z%c Beaam. 

FEABSON, Bev. J. N. — Sunday Readings for the 

Family and the Cloeet. By the Ser. J. Nobmah Psaxsoh, M.A. 

12mo. cloth, 7«. 

" Sound and praetieaL'—Brifith Maaaxine. \ 

"AxnoaitrtlaahbdimA"--CkwrthofJ^igUMMdJldgmti»e.^ 

The Days in Paradise, in Six Lectures. I 

12mo. cloth, is. I 

Peep of Day; or, a Series of the Earliest Religious | 

Instractiion the Infant Blind is capable of receiTing. With Verses , 
illustratlTe of the Sabjects. Hundred and Seyenty-foorth Thoosand, re- i 
vised and corrected. 18mo. cloth, 2s, | 

Part II.; or. More about Jesus. By the same | 

Author. Eighteenth Thousand. ISmo. cloth, 2s. 6d. | 

Practical Suggestions towaids Alleviating the Suf- 
ferings of the skk. Part II. Fourth ;SdiLion. 12mo. ctoth, 6«. 6tf. 

PRATT, Archdeacon. — Scriptuie and Science not 

at Variance: with Remarks on the Historical Character, Plenary 
Inspiration, and Surpassing Importance, of the Earlier Chapters of 
Genesis. By John H. Pbatt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta; Author 
of the ** Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy." Fourth 
Edition, with additional Illustrations from "Bunsen's Egypt,"" Homer's 
Nile-depodts," and ** Darwin on Species," and Replies to '* Types of 
Mankind," and Goodwin on Mosaic Cosmogony in "Essays and Be- 
yiews." 8to. cloth, Zs. 6d. 

" This instructive essay ... Is admirably adapted for the desimcd end. The style is 
Incid and vigoroua : tlie argument solid and conTincing."— JSecoro. 

"A yery seasonablo woA."— Church of England Magazine. 

" Written with elegance, talent, and, still better, with a competent knowledge of tbe 
f abject, and excellent judgment."— Eeledie Bevietc. I 
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PEAYERS, Family and Private. 

Prayers for Private Use. By the Rev. Ashton 

OxENDEir, Rector of Pluckley, Kent. ISmo. 

A Form of Prayers, Selected and Composed for 

the Use of a Family principally consisting of Toung Persons. 
Fifteenth Edition. ISmo. cloth, 2i. 6tf. 

A Manual of Family and Occasional Prayers. 

By the Rer. William Sikclais, M.A. ISmo. cloth, U. 6tf. 

A Selection of Prayers and Hymns. For the 

Use of her Children. By the Countxss of Nobthbsk. In Two Parts, 
12nio. 2s. cloth ; or U. sewed. 

Family Prayers. By the late Henry Thoki^- 

TON, Esq. M.P. Forty-first Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3«. 

Family Prayers for One Month. By various 

Clergymen. Arranged and Edited by the ReV. Charles Hodosox, 
M.A. Rector of Barton-le-Street, Yorkshire. Abridged Edition. 
To which have been added, Prayers for Particular Seasons. Fcap. 
doth, Zs. 6(1. 

Seventy Prayers on Scriptural Subjects : being 

a Selection of Scripture Daily Readings for a Year; with Family 
Prayers for a Month. By Clergymen of the Church of England. 
Fifth Ten Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 2$, 

Family Prayers. By the late W. Wilberforce, 

Esq. Edited by his Sob. Elarenth Edition. Fcap. 8to. sewed, l«.G<f. 

Family Prayers for Every Day of the Week. 

Selected from yarlous portions of the Holy Bible, with References. 
Third Edition. I2mo. boards, 2<. 6tf. 

Family Prayers for Every Day in the Week. 

By Clebicus. ISmo. cloth, \s. 

Prayers and Offices of Devotion for Families 

and for Particular Persons, upon most occasions. By Benjamin 
Jenes. Altered and Improved by the Rev. Ch ablbs SmsoN. 12mo. 
roan, U, Qd.; or 18mo. Zs. 

A Course of Morning and Evening Prayers, for 

the Use of the Families of the Poor. 12mo. sewed, 6<f. ; or 58. per 
dozen. 
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FBATEBS, Family and Private. 

A Few Plain Short Prayers, intended to be 

, sent with each lei of Baby Linen lent to Poor Women. S4mo. 

sewed, Zd, ; or 2«. 6d. per dosen. 

I A Companion to the Altar, with Occasional. 

Prayers. By Gkobqk A. E. BfASSH, A.M. Rector of Bangor, 
Flinuhire. Third Edition. Boaxds, U. 64. ; sheep,2«.; ca]f;3*. 

I Newly- Arranged Manual for Commimicants at 

I the Lord's Supper, including the Servioe fiDr the Holy Communion. 

i 24mo. bound, 3«. 

RAIKES, Eev. H. — Sermons and Essays. By the 

Rev. HxMBT Raicss, late Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester. 8to. 

cloth,9«. 

" It is needless to say that erexytiiing in the volmne bean the impress of the 

author's mind and character. Sound eraageheal doctrine is exhibited in elegant 

langtuige, uid illustrated from the resources of a eultirated understandinR and a 

refined taste ; while the whole is perraded with Christiaa toleration and sound good 

BAWNSLEY, Eev. E. D. B. — A Course of Sermons 

for the Sundays and other Chief Days of the Christian Tear : to which 
are added a few on Special Subjects. By R. Dbummond B. Rawwslet, 
BLA. late Fellow of Magdalen College, and Rector of Helton Holgate, 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire. Crown 8vo. eloth, 9«. 
" We have had heretofore occasion fitrourably to notice productions firom Mr. Ilawns- 
ley's pen. We are glad to sav that we find much to commend in the present roloine. 
The Sermons it conttuns are plain, earnest, and derout. We site a sentence in which 
our readers will see how faithfully Mr. Bawnsley maintains the doctrine of the atone- 
ment."— C'Aur<»A of England Magazine. 

" The matter uf the Sermons is simple, mostly derived from Holy Scripture and the 
common occurrences of life ; and the style is plain, yet earnest and affectionate. The 
))ractical improrement of the hearers seems everywhere to hare been kept in view."— 
Clerical JourtuU. 

Sermons, chiefly Catechetical. 12mo. cloth, 

5«.6rf. 
" Their plainnessIbzingB them within the conmeheaBioB of the meat ffliieratc, whilst 
their expesitien ana illustaration of Gospel truth render thcot a medium of usefoliKss 
which oonnot be without the very best results."— JteJTs Meattnger. 

Reading without Tears; or, a Pleasant Mode of 

Learning to Read. By the Author of *'Peep of Day," &c. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Eighth Thousand. Square. 

*«* In this little work the attempt is made, by the ekusifleation of 
words, removing all perplexity, to prevent tbabs, and by a succession 
of pfctures, furnishing constant entertainment, to preserve the smiles of I 
happy childhood while learning to read. ■ 

" That this elementary volume is the work of the authoress of the * Peep of Day ' will ' 
be a sure passport to the hearts of thousands, both parents and children. But apart i 
from its authorship, the book itself is admirable ; the arrangement, pictures, tj-po- 
graphy, and reading exercises being alike adapted to realise the idea of Uie title, kam- 
in;T to read 'without tears.' Teachers are addressed in some valuable pre&torv remarks. 
The authoress lays great stress on the exclusion of the element of fiction from the 
Durratirea which she has introduced as lessons."— i?<>cor({. 
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The Rector in Search of a Curate. Post 8vo. 

cloth, 9<. 

Contents. — 1. The Pariah — 2. The Curate — 3. The Temporary Curate — 
4,5. The Evangelidst — 6. The Evangelicals — 7. The Unfortunate Man— 
8. The Scholar— 9. The Millenarian— 10. The Anglo-Catholic— 11. The 
Approved- 12. The Ordination. 

*' A lirely and entertaining book."— C/iri«Han Obierver, 
''Interesting and attracttve."— Spectot^. 

BIPON, Bishop of. — Means of Grace. Lectures 

delivered during Lent, 1851, in St. John's Church, Clapham Rise. By 
the Right Rev. Robert Bicksbstzth, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
Fcap. cloth, Zs. 6d. 

** Mr. Bickersteth'g Lectures are very sterling in point of doctrinal teaching and 
practical enforcement."— CAriftian Timei. 

" These are plain, unaffected, and sensible discetirses, setting forth the r^eat outlines 
of Christianity and urging the necessity of holiness and ohediaiitie.''— English Review. 

RUSSELL, Dr. — The History of Modem Europe. 

With an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; and 
a View of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the Modem king- 
doms to the Peace of Paris in 1 763. In a series of Letters trom a Noble- 
man to his Son. New Edition, continued to the present time. 4 vols. 
8vo.cloth,2/. 12«. 

Scenes in our Parish. By a Country Parson's 

Daughter. 2 vols. 12mo. boards, each 5<. 

Sermons and Extracts Consolatory on the Loss of 

Friends. Selected firom the Works of the most eminent Divines. 
Third Edition. 8ve. doth, lis. 

SHAKSPEAEE.— The Plays of William Shakspeare, 

accurately printed from the Text of the Corrected Copies, a History of 
the Stage, and a Life of Shakspeare. By Alezamdek Chalmebs, F.S.A. 
8 vols. 8vo. 3/. 12«. ; or 1 vol. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

3HEBW00D, Mrs. — The Golden Garland of Inesti- 
mable Delights. By Mrs. Sheswood. 12mo. cloth, 6e. 

" It possesses greater reality, and even interest, than some more ambitions-looking 
talcs ; everything in ' the Golden Garland ' bears the stamp of truth."— ATpcctotor. 
" It serves as a vehicle to inculcate the soundest moral precepts," S:c.^Herald. 

The Mirror of Maidens in the Days of Good 



Queen Bess. 1 2mo. cloth, 6i. 
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I SHEKWOOD, Ifn. 

i The History of Henry Milner, a little Boy 

who WM not brought op acooHhig to the Vutdma^ of this Wcrid. 
12ao. doth, bs. 

\ The History of Henry Mihier^ vols. 2 and 3, 

j \2vao. cloth, each 6f . 

The BSstory of John Marten. A Seqael to 

** The Life of Henx7 Blilner." ISino. doth, 7«. &I. 



The History of the Fairchild Family; or, 

The Child's Maniud. Nineteenth Edition. 3 vols. 12ino. doth, eadi 5f . 

Julietta di Lavenza. A Tale. 18mo. el. 2«, 

Victoria. 12mo. boards, 4*, 

! The Little Momiere. 12mo. cloth, 2#. 

I SHIBLE7, Bishop. — Letters and Memoir of the 

late Walteb Aooustus Shiblet, D.D. Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Edited by Tnoai as Hull, B.1>. Archdeacon of Derby. Seeond Edition, 
revised. With a Portrait, 8to. cloth, 14*. 

Letters to Yoimg People. By the late Right 

Rev. Walter Adgustcs, Bishop of Sodor and Man. Fch>- cloth, 3«. &/. 

" The Toloine consists of letters chipfly addrsssed to his son and danghier ; and 
exhibits th« writer in a very amiable, afifectionate, pious, and sensible light. Some of 
the epistles to his son contain judicious adrica on study and critical remarks on books. " 
^Spectator. 

"We like the gr^neral tone of these iFtters much. Thej an cheerftil, TmafiTeetAd, 
kindly, without ovem-eening conceit or laborious condefieenstt>n. Th«y reftir, too, to real 
incidents and events."— ^<^t«nu'um. 

Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 

12mo. cloth, G«. 
" A direct plainness of style and purpose, which had the effect of fnxce, and a Mind 
Protestant ItvUiag."— Spectator. 

SIMEON, Rev. C. — Memoirs of the Rev. Chables 

SiuBON, M.A. late Senior Fellow of King's College, and Minister of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge ; containing his Autobiography, together 
with Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. Edited by the 
Rev^. William Carus, M.A. Canon of Winchester. Third Edition. 
]2mo. cloth, with Portrait and Facsimile, 5«. 
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SMITH, Eev. J. H. — Sermons by John Henry 

Smith, M.A. Perpetu&l Curate of Milverton, Warwickshire. Second 
Edition, with additions. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, lis, 

" TIio snbiects arc commonplace and practical, snch as * The Gospel Invitaiion,' 
' Clirist'd Inntation to the Heavy-laden," Oar Sarioiir'B Love of Solitude,' &c. ; but there 
id a tender and earnest Hpirit displayed in the treatment of them, which of itaelf would 
Kccnre attention. And tliere is also a vivacity and power of illnstration in the style, 
which still more would gain the attention of the hearer."— Clerledl Journal. 

" Mr. Smith's sermons remind us of some of the best discouraes of Melville. There is 
the same habit of seizing upon seme one truth in the text, bringing it out into new and 
interesting combinations, throwing the disenssion into an argumentative mould, and 
rinsing out the idea in the music of lofty language. These sermons have life in them, 
andf they will live and generate living thoughts in thoughtful readers. Ever^ sermon 
bespeaks independency of research, rigour of inteU«et,and a rererent, cathohe, manly 
Christianity."— TAe HoniUUt. 

SMITH, Eev. W. M.— Help to District Visitors. 

Being Plain and Practical Kemarks on some Portions of the Gospels; 
particularly the Narfatives and Parables, l^ith an Appendix of 
Prayers selected from the Liturgy. By the Bev. W. Maxwell Smith, 
Rector of Lufton, and Perpetual Curate of TintinhuU, Somersetshire. 
Fcap. 8to. cloth limp, 2s. 

"Plain, scriptural, and aflfoctionatc, it cannot fail to d* good, whether read by those 
that visit the poor, or placed iu village or parochial libraries."— C{«rt«al Jottmal. 

" The pieces are short, sensible, and seiipturaL"— CA«rcA ofmixgland Magasine. 

" These addresses are models of their kind.."—- Morning Herald. 

" Many important topics aie herein brought home to the simplest mind. The 
district visitor cannot do better than provide himself with the work."— Beocoji. 

" We shall be glad to hear that Mr. Smith's valuable work has a large circulation."— 
IVetUm Fh/ina Pott. 

Solace of a Mourner. Fcap. cloth, 45. 6d. 
STEWAET, Eev. J. H. — Memoir of the Life of tlie 

Rev. James Ualdane Stewart, M.A. late Rector of Limpsfield, Surrey. 
By his Son, the Rev. David Dalb Stewabt, M.A. Incumbent of All 
Saints', Maidstone. With a Portrait. Second Edition. ]2mo. cloth. 

The Family which Jesus Loved; or the 



History of Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus. In Seventeen Lectures. 
By the late Rev. J. H. Stewart. Third Edition Fcap. cloth, os. 

STOKES, Rev. E. — Sermons by the late Edward 

Stokes, M.A. Student of Christ Church, Rector of Staines, late 

Whitehall Preacher, and Select Preacher in the University of Oxford. 

Fcap.doth, 5«. 6<Z. 

"One great advantage of English sermons over those of most foreign preachers— 
wn speak of good specimens of either class— is, that the former will bear reading as 
wiU as heaidng. Those now before us, by Mr. Stokes, illustrate this good quality ; they 
do not deal with any controverted subject, and very little with doctrine at all; but there 
is 11 tone of real piety and of love towards Christ pervading them, which stamp them as 
fddcntially Christiau sermons."— X>i(crary Churchman. 
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! STOWELL, Eev. H. — Tractarianism Tested by Holy 

Scripture and the Church of England, in a Series of Sermons. 9j 
I Hugh Stowell, M.A. Incumbent of CluHist Church, SaUSord, Honorary 

Canon of Chester, and Rural Dean. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, each 6«. 

I NJ3. The object of this woric is not merely nor mainly to confiite 

' Tractarianism, but rather to inform and establish the minds of Church- 

men on certain perplexing questions, respecting which definite views 
are mnchneeded. 

I A Model for Men of Business; or. Lectures 

I on the Character of Nehemiah. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 58. 

1 

I Streaks of Light ; or. Fifty-two Facts from the 

I Bible for the Fifty-two Sundays of the Year. By the Author of " Peep 

j of Day." &c. With Fifty-two Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. 18mo. 

< cloth, Zs. 

; SUMNER, Archbishop. — The Evidence of Christ- 

j ianity, derived from its Nature and Reception. By John Bikd 

I SuMNEB, D.D., late Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. A New Edition, 

I revised, with reference to Recent Objections. Ninth Edition, post 8vo. 

■ cloth, OS. 

; Practical Reflections on Select Passages of 

' the New Testament. Chiefly compiled from Expository Lectures on 

j the Gospels and Epistles, by the same Author. Post 8vo. cloth, 58. 6tf. 

. A Practical Exposition of the New Testa- 
ment, in the form of Lectures, intended to assist the practice of 
I Domestic Instruction and Devotion. 9 vols. 8vo. cloth (each volume 
i being a separate work), price 9s. each. 

I Christian Charity; its Obligations and Objects, 

with reference to the present state of Society. In a series of Sermons. 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9*.; or 12mo. G*. 
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— Apostolical Preaching Considered, in an Ex- 
amination of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, Four Sermons on Subjects 
relating to the Christian H^Onistry, and preached on different occa- 
Ninth Edition, enlax^ed, 8vo. cloth, 10«. €d. 
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SUMNER, Archbishop. 

The Evidences of Christianity, derived from 

its Nature and Reception. Eighth Edition, fcap. cloth, Ss. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian Faith 

and Character. Eighth Edition, 8vo. doth, 10«. 6d. ; or 12mo. 6;. 

A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, 

and on the Moral Attributes of the Creator. Sixth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 
\0s,6d. 

THORNTON, H. — Female Characters. By the late 

HSNBT Tho&ntok, Esq. M.P. With Prayers adapted to the Lectures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 

On the Ten Commandments, with Prayers. 



Second Edition. l2mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Family Prayers, in a Series for a Month. 

Forty-first Edition. 12mo. eloth, 38. 

Family Commentary upon the Sermon on the 

Mount. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3e. 

TRACTS for Bistribntion. 

The Angel's Message; or, the Saviour made 

known to the Cottager. By the Author of " Peep of Day." Eighth 
Thousand. Square 16mo. price Ad. 

By the same AuttioVt 

Teaching Myself; or, an Abridgment of 

" Reading without Tears." For the Cottager in his own Home. 
Fifth Thousand. Square I6mo. price Ad, 

Tracts for Children ; or. Fifty-two Facts from 

the Bible for the Fifty-two Sundays of the Tear. Fourteenth 
Thousand. In a packet of Fifty-two Tracts *, or, bound together 
in a ▼olume, cloth gilt, price 2s. 
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TEACTS for DistributioiL 

The German Tree. A Moral ffir the Young. 

By the Her. T. Goobwik Hatcbaed, M.A. Rector of Hftnuit, 
Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis CoQTiigfaani. \t, 

B9 the $mm Author, 

Feed My Lambs. A Lecture for ChUdren in 

Words of One Syllable ; to which is added a Hymn. Seventh Thou- 
sand. 32mo. Zd. \ or 2«. 6d. per dozen. 

My Duty. The Christian Duties, taken from 

the Church Catechism, printed in red and black within an orna- 
mental Gothic Tablet; intended for Parochial Distribution. Ad, 
each ; or 3f . 6tf . per doxen. 



The Teacher's Assistant in Needle-work. 6d. 

each, or b$. per doxen. 

The Knitting-Teacher's Assistant 6rf. ; or 5s. 

per dozen. 

A Misfortune Changed into a Blessing. 12mo. 

6</. ; or U. cloth. I 

Eliezer; or. The Faithful Servant 12mo. 3rf.; i 

or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

How can I go to Church? or, a Dialogue i 



I between a Lady and a Poor Woman. 3d. each. 

I 1 

Wliy should I not go to the Meeting-House ? 

j Sd. each. j 

I Seed -Time and Harvest Some Account of 

" Schools for the Destitute.** By the Author of ** The Gospel of 
Other Days." Third Edition. 6d. 

A Friend to the Sick and Afficted. 3dL; or 

Jit. 6tf. per doxen. 
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TRACTS for Distributioii. 

Thoughts on the Sabbath, 12mo. M. 

Reflections on the Sabbath. By Sir Henrt 

Dymoee. 12ino. Zd. 

Repairing the Church. 3df. ; or 2«. 6cf. per doz. 
The Curate Catechising; or, an Exposition of 

the Church Catechism. By the Rev. W. Thistlethwaitk, A.M. 
Sixth Edition. 18mo. U. 

By the same Juthor, 

The Church Communicating ; or, an Exposition 

of the Communion Service of the Church of England. 18mo. 6tf. 

The Parochial Minister's Letter to the Young 

People of his Charge on Confirmation. By the Rev. John Lang- 
LEY, Rector of St. Mary's, Wallingford. 1 2mo. 2s. per dozen. 

A Short Catechism ; or. Plain Instruction, con- 
taining the Sum of Christian Learning, set forth by the authority 
of his Majesty, King Edward the Sixth, for all Schoolmasters to 
Teach, a.d. 1553. 18mo. 6tf. ; or 5s, per dozen. 

Confirmation : its Nature, Importance, and Be- 
nefits. By the Rev. T. Griffith, A.M. Ad. ; or 3«. 6d. per dozen. 

A Plain and Affectionate Address to Young 

Persons about to be Confirmed. By the Right Rev. D. Wzlbon, 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. I2mo. Ad, 

By the same Author, 

A Plain and Affectionate Address to Young 

Persons, previously to Receiving the Lord's Supper. 12mo. As, 
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TUPFEB, IL P. — ^Proverbial Philosophy. By Mak- 

Tix F. TuPTKE, D.CX. &e. Post &to. doth, with Portrait, Ss. 

An Illustrated Edition of Prorerbial Philo- 

Thz Debigks bt 



C. W. Cop£, R.A. 

Frvd. R. PiekeragiU, A.R.A. 

John Tenniel. 

Edward H. Corboald. 

GoorfB Dodgaon. 

Edward Dnncan. 

Birket Foster. 



John Gilbert. 
James Godwin. 
William Harrej. 
J. C. Horaley. 
William L. Leiteh. 
Joseph Severn. 
Walter Severn. 
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The Ornamental Initials andTignettes 1^ "Hiecaj Hoel Hmnpfareys. 
In 4to. bound in doth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco extra by Hajday, 3€s. 

The Pocket Edition of Proverbial Philo- 

sophy. Hmidred and Tenth Thousand. 16mo. doth, |^t leares, Zi. 6<f. 

Probabilities : an Aid to Faith. Third Edi- 
tion. Feap. cloth, i*. 

" It is difflenlt to eonvey. by extracts, the ehans which is diflhsed «▼«> this little 
hook. There is, in the infinite Taiietr of subject, a continuons line of thought, whi>rh 
t:xes the attention to its progress, and leaves the mind amused and edifiM vith the 
pcrusaL''--CAri«t<an Bemen^rancer. 

TTTLER, Miss A P. — Leila; or, the Island. 

Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8yo. doth. As. 6d. \ 

Leila in England. A Continuation of "Leila; '. 

or, the Island." Seventh Edition. Fcap. cloth. As. 6d. 

Leila at Home ; a Continuation of ** Leila in \ 

England." By A^tn Fkaskk Titles. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. . 
cloth. As. 6d. 

" ' Leila at nomc,' in continuation of ' Leila in Eng^d,' is written in the same '. 
pleasant style, and conveys similar le&doas of an instructire and religious teadcuoy."— j 
Literary Giuette. I 

Mary and Florence; or. Grave and Gay. ' 

Eleyenih Edition. Fcap. doth, As.6d. 



TYTLER, Miss A. P. 

MiiTj and Florence at Sixteen. Fifth Edition, 

Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

" These works are oxccUent. Miss Iter's 'nTitings are especially valuable for their 
rcligioBs spirit. She has taken a just poHition between the Rationalism of the last gene- 
ration and the Puritanism of the present, while tlie perfect nature and true art with 
which she sketches from invenilc life, show powers which might he more ambitionsly 
displayed, but cannot be oetter bestowed."— Quarlerff Review. 

TYTLER, Miss M. P.— The Wooden Walls of Old 

England: or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By Maboabbt F&aseb 
Tttleb. Containing Biographies of Lord Rodney, Earls Howe and St. 
Vincent, Lords de Saomarez and Collingwood, Sir Sydney Smith and 
Viscotmt Exmouth. Fcap. cloth, 5s, 

Tales of the Great and Brave. Containing 

Biographies of Wallace, Bruce, Edward the Black Prince, Joan of Arc, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince Charies Stiuut, Buonaparte, Sobieski 
King of Poland, Peter the Great, Washington, Henry de Laroche- 
jaquelein, Hofer, and Wellington. New Edition, the two Series in one 
Volume, fcap. cloth, 4s, 6d, 

VENN, Eev. H. — Memoir and Selection from the 

Correspondence of the Rev. H. Venn, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Hen&t 
Vbnn, B.D. Prebendary of St. Paul's. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 
cloth, 7s. 

VICTORIA, Bishop of. — Lewchew and the Lew- 

chewans; being a Narrative of a Visit to Lewchew, or Loo-Choo, in 
October, 1850. By Gkobob Smith, D.D. Bishop of Victoria. Fcap. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hints for the Times; or, the Religions of 

Sentiment, of Form, and of Feeling, contrasted with Vitid Godliness. 
Fcap. sewed. Is. 6d, 

"A sensible and seasonable little treatise."— C%fi»«an Chtardian. 

WALSH, Rev. W. P. — Christian Missions. — Six 

Discourses on Christian Missions, preached before the University of 
Dublhi ; being the DoneUan Lectures for the Year 1861 . With copious 
Notes and an Appendix, by Rev. W. Pakbnham Walsh, A.M., Chaplain 



of Sandford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [^ 
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: WEBB, Mrs. J. B.— The Beloved Disciple. Reflec- 

ticMU on the Hhtory of St. John. By Mrs. J. B. Webb, Author of 
' ** Naomi," "Reflections on the History of Noah,'* &c. Fcap. 8 vo. cloth. 

As. Qd, 

■ " Very Bcnsible and well-writton reflections on th« History of St. John. We can safely 
I recommendit."— CArMion Guardian. 



WHITE, Eev. G.— The Natural History and Anti- 
quities of Selbome. By the Rev. Gilbeht Whits, M.A. A New 
Edition, with Notes, by Edwabd Tubnbe Bbknett, Esq. F.L.S. &c. 
8Te. cloth, ISt, 
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WILL7AMS, Miss J. L. — Chillon; or, Protestants 

of the Sixteenth Century. An Historical Tale. By Jame Locisa Wil- 
LTAUs. 2 vols. 8to. cloth, lOf . 

"We think highly of this pathetic story. A tme spirit of cbeerfal piety pervades its 
pa«ee ; the cUhract«n are nicely disoriminated, and many of the scenes are very vividly 
portrayed. All who read it may derive benefit tcom its peru8aL''-'JBriiannia. 



WOLFE, Rev. C. — Six Plain Sermons, preached to 

a Rural Congregation. By the Rev. Chablss Wolfe, late Curate of 
Kemsing, Kent. Fcap. eloth, 2s. 6d. 



WOODWARD, Rev. H. — Short Readmgs for Family 

Prayers, Essays, and Sermons. By the Rev. Henkt Woodwabd, A.M., 
formerly ef Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Rector of Fethard, in 
the Diocese of Cashel. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

I 

I Words of Wisdom for my Child ; being a Text for 

I Every Day in the Year, for the use of very Young Children. Second 

j Edition. 32mo. cloth, 25. 



i 70RKE, Rev. C. J. — Original Researches in the 

I Word of God. By the Rev. C. J. Yobkb, M.A. late Rector of Shen- 

field. Fcap. cloth, 5^. 
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